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THE NOMENCLATURE OF AMERICAN PIONEER FENCES* 
By Mamie Meredith 


“Horse high, hog tight and bull strong” might well have been the slogan of 
the American pioneer builder of fences.1 The course of empire made its way 
westward by fences—literally. Before the extensive use of fences, landed prop- 
erty was marked out by stones, posts or trees. Such landmarks have been re- 
spected from the time of Moses—his law pronounced curses on those who 
removed their neighbors’ landmarks. 

The stages of development from the primitive stone, brush or mudwall-and- 
ditch fences to the single-strand electric-wire fence of today can still be viewed 
in various parts of the United States. In New Mexico, where some of the 
ranchers are pioneers who homesteaded their places, the fences are like those 
built a hundred years ago in what are now the Midwestern states. 

Not only did the pioneer fence mark ownership and keep in cattle, hogs, 
sheep and other property but it also kept out the enemies—boar, bison, bears, 


*The author of this article and the editors of Southern Folklore Quarterly wish to thank 
the Research Council of the Graduate College of the University of Nebraska for their grant 
making possible the inclusion of the photographs accompanying this article. 


*“One or two strands of electrified fence hold in stock that used to require miles of 
fencing ‘Horse high, hog tight and bull strong.’ It’s a treat to watch a 2,000 pound bull 
come to a stop inches short of that single little electric wire."—KVP Philosopher, XI (no. 9), 
2. Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Company, Michigan. 

S. Weir Mitchell used a slightly different wording of the traditional expression; it is 
quoted under hell-fence. 

Lila Gravatt Scrimsher of Talmage, Nebr., also included the saying in a novel based on 
her mother’s girlhood in Iowa and Kansas. With her permission I quote a passage from 
her manuscript “Anna Plows One Furrow,” p. 79. She presents a scene in Waterloo, Iowa, 
in 1867, as described by her mother. 


On the right a worm fence meandered across the timber strip. This was a 
crooked structure which Grandmother called a “stake-and-rider” fence and Uncle 
Joe called a “snake fence.” 

“The name doesn’t make any difference,” Grandfather had told them, “but I 
want mine to be hog-tight, bull-strong and horse-high. If there is the veriest hole 
into which a hog can poke his snout or a weak panel which an ox can dislodge or a 
low one that a jumping horse can scale, they will be sure to find it. I have settled 
more lawsuits due to livestock encroaching on a neighbor’s crop than all other 
causes put together. I’ll make my panels ten feet long and join them at the proper 
angle so that each lock will cover an acre; then I can compute the number of 
acres in a field by the number of corners on my fence.” 
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wolves, coyotes, rabbits, snakes and human beings. The detailed instructions 
given in government reports and engineering textbooks of the ’50’s, ’60’s and 
’70’s on the construction of fences show how vital they were to the pioneer 
farmer. A “scientific,” and even literary farmer was quoted by the editor of 
the Western Horticultural Review in 1858 on the importance of fences. 


In the Western Agriculturist—an excellent compendium, issued under 
the direction of the Hamilton County Agricultural Society, in 1830— 
under the article “Fences,” some passages occur which show, that even 
then the expense and inefficiency of fences were severely felt, and legis- 
lation was called for. The writer quotes one of the most scientific farm- 
ers of the country, to the following effect: “Without fear of contradic- 
tion from our experienced farmers, I pronounce this to be the leak which 
prevents the filling up of our cup of bliss: as things are managed in the 
Western county, it is worse than a leak; it is a sore, a blotch, the source 
of perpetual discontent, the ‘fretting leprosy’ of the land. Tell us how 
this is to be cured, and your book shall be immortal—‘semper honors, 
nomenque tuum, landesque manebunt.’—The mode of inclosing, as here 
practiced, and the urgent necessity there is for the strongest fortifications, 
in consequence of the barbarous practice of suffering stock of all kinds to 
run at large, keeps the farmer poor, and groveling, and ignorant, and cre- 
ates more rustic quarrels than any other thing—whisky not excepted.’ 


Needed legislation was stressed by this farmer. Much light is thrown on 
pioneer customs and economy by the laws relating to fences passed by the 
several states. These may be found in U. S. Department of Agriculture Annual 
Reports, especially those of 1869 and 1871. 

The controversy between homesteaders and cattlemen came to a head when 
a cheap and durable wire fencing became available in the ’70’s—but that is 


? Warder, John A., Hedges and Evergreens, p. 15. 


The disputes over fences were discussed by Thomas D. Clark in Pills, Petticoats and 
Plows, The Southern Country Store, 1865-1918, pp. 294-5. His book is a study of the 
records of one such store: 


While hot disputes raged over local stock laws, manufacturers of barbed and 
net [woven?] wire sent their wares south through such houses as Watkins, Cotterill 
and Company of Richmond. By the late eighties General John Bratton was fencing 
his Farmington acres in South Carolina for the purpose of keeping his purebred 
stock at home, and his neighbors’ scrub stock away. Once the advantages of wire 
were known, the picturesque rail fences which were forever toppling over in a wind 
disappeared. It was a strange phenomenon of human prejudice that the staked 
and ridered rail fences disappeared without anyone knowing exactly the date, but 
with their going fence laws became practically inoffensive. 

Few issues were so hotly debated as that of fence laws. For more than two 
centuries most Southerners had done about as they pleased, and one of the best 
proofs of this was the habit of grazing their cows at large. . . . Elections were 
held to decide the question, but more often than not, no results were forthcoming. 
Ibid., p. 59. 
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a story that has already been told in books and paintings. John Steuart Curry 
has a large canvas in the Department of the Interior Building in Washington 
entitled “The Homestead and the Building of the Barbed Wire Fences.” Con- 
cerning this picture he commented, “Building the barbed wire fences closed for- 
ever the open range, and behind these fences developed a different economic 
and social order.” 

Before that time, “the popular idea, logically interpreted, appeared to be 
that corn should be restrained to prevent depredations upon cattle,” according 
to the 1871 Report of the Department of Agriculture, pp. 497-512. 

W. P. Webb in The Great Plains, p. 282, also commented upon the great 
importance of fences in the United States. 


Along with the discussion of whether the ranches or the farms should 
be fenced, [ he pointed out], went a more lively discussion as to what ma- 
terials should be used for fencing. It is not too much to say that in the 
middle and later years of the decade 1870-1880 the questions pertaining 
to fencing occupied more space in the public prints in the prairie and 
Plains states than any other issue—political, military, or economic. 


Another historical value of the fence that should not be overlooked is that 
the manufacture of barbed wire, which replaced the pioneer fences of mud, 
wood, and stone, or fenced in the cattle ranges, was very important in bringing 
the country out of the depression of the ’70’s, just as the building of railroads 
after the Civil War and the manufacture of automobiles in another troubled 
period of our national economic life vitalized industry. 

The pioneer wooden fences may have been superseded by barbed wire and 
woven wire but their advantages are not wholly forgotten. Several years ago 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Association began a campaign to bring 
back the fence surrounding residences, pointing out that it protected the lawn, 


* Some idea of the fencing industry may be gained from figures given in the 1871 U.S.D.A. 
Report. The value of farm fencing was estimated as equal to the national debt or the value 
of livestock. The estimated costs did not include labor. In 1943, the Department estimated, 
“the original cost of the 16,472,000 miles of wire fencing now standing in this country is 
from three to five billion dollars.” 

In 1853, Warder stated that “at a moderate estimate, the annual expense of fencing 
in the United States is upwards of $150,000,000. .. . In the single State of New York, 
more than $10,000,000 are expended annually to support their fences.” 

“Barbed-wire fence” is a pureborn Americanism, according to Professor M. M. 
Mathews, editor of the Dictionary of Americanism. He found a description in the Con- 
gressional Record which established the term as an American coinage, probably dating from 
the Civil War period. 

Museums in several Midwestern states display collections of barbed wire. The State 
Historical Society in Lincoln, Nebraska, has 16 specimens of obsolete types. Kansas has 
several collections, one with more than eighty different kinds, including some of the earliest 
types. Northwest Missouri State Teachers College in Maryville has one of the largest 
collections, with 105 varieties. 
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shrubbery and garden from thoughtless trespassers, neighborhood children and 
household pets. Shelter-belts of trees and shrubs on a national scale are being 
planted on farms, and the arguments for their extension advanced by county 
agents today are those which one may read in reports based on the experience 
of farmers a century ago when hedge fences were windbreaks and moisture 
cor.servers as well as fences.* 

Pioneer fences were constructed of the materials at hand—rock and stone 
in the Northeastern region, where the fields often had to be cleared of these 
encumbrances before the soil could be cultivated; logs, rails, and brush used 
prodigally in wooded country and parsimoniously on the plains. Sods and mud 
or adobe brick walls, and ditches had to be used when neither timber nor stones 
were available. Important as was the fence in pioneer life little attention has 
been paid in dictionaries to the nomenclature. The Webster New Jnternational 
Dictionary notes the “stake an’ rider” of Western U.S. Thornton’s Glossary of 
Americanisms (1912) gives illustrative citations of “corral,” ‘Virginia fence,” 
“worm” and “woven” brush fence. The Dictionary of American English (com- 
pleted in 1944) has more than the other two combined. But W. P. Webb in 
the chapter ‘Transportation and Fences” in his book The Great Plains quoted 
a writer of 1871 who told of fences “with names hitherto unheard of—Shanghai, 
leaning, and bloomer.” The author added that we now have no means of know- 
ing what these fences were like. I here present such of these “unheard of” 
names as I could find, with a description when possible. 

I limit my treatment to utilitarian farm fences of the past. The examples 
of the woodworker’s art to be found enclosing estates in the Northwest and the 
handwrought metal fences in New Orleans, constructed by slave labor, are a 
subject in themselves. I have sought the typical rather than the unusual. The 
wagon-wheel fence in Nebraska, the fence built of empty beer bottles featured 


* Warder, commenting on this point, said: 

For protection, nothing in the way of inclosure, from the yawning ditch to 
the sharp picketed iron fence, or the high wall, can equal the perfect live-hedge. 
When properly constructed, it is absolutely impassable to men and boy, to boar or 
bison, to fox or rabbit: as to pigs and poultry, they will neither penetrate nor fly 
over a hedge that has been well made; and they will for ever remain in profound 
ignorance of what is transpiring in the outer regions. 

Shelter from the elecents, . . . is frequently a desideratum to be obtained 
from a screen of living green, .. . 

Other equally important climactic results have been observed which may be 
called hygrometric. In a high wind, as is well known, evaporation progresses more 
rapidly than in a gentle breeze, or in a calm. ... The barrenness of the great 
Western plains of our continent is said to depend more upon their aridity, and the 
constant evaporation caused by the winds that sweep over their surface, than upon 
any deficiency in the soil. It has been suggested, that the first step toward the 

settlement of such a country would be, to plant belts of trees of the hardiest 
drought-enduring kinds—such as Ailanthus, Catalpa, etc.—Op. cit., pp. 19-20. 
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in Suds in Your Eye, the old Spanish cannon used as fence posts in Cuba, and 
similar novelties are not recorded here. 

Interesting, but not vital to our investigation, is the use of a half mile of 
yard-wide cheesecloth to build a corral for penning wild sheep on Catalina Is- 
land in 1912.5 The lilac hedges of Lincoln, Nebraska, have given it the official 
name of “The Lilac City” but otherwise they are not utilitarian. 

Concertina barbed wire used by our army in World War II for entangle- 
ments® is beyond my purview. So also is the air fence of barrage balloons which 
Science News Letter told of on April 22, 1944. The purpose was to entangle 
enemy dive bombers attacking a city, camp or ship. The encircling balloons 
were secured by dangling wires and chains anchored on the ground. 

The development of electronics made possible the acoustic fence, the auto- 
matic alarm system which guarded the nation’s war plants and is now being 
adapted to industrial uses.7 The slide detector or talking fence, a safety device 
for railroads, is a type of the electronic fence familiar to travelers in mountainous 
regions.8 But fences of the future have little in common with pioneer fences. 

The glossary which follows no doubt has inaccuracies due to misinterpre- 
tations. Its publication now, however, will bring additions and corrections from 
readers so that the record may be more complete and truthful. 


5C. W. Towne and E. N. Wentworth, Shepherd’s Empire, p. 205. University of Okla- 
homa Press, 1945. 


* Newsweek, May 21, 1945, p. 14, carried a Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation ad- 
vertisement from which the following statements are taken: 


“Concertina” barbed wire is a new steel product used by the army for entangle- 
ments. Produced in the form of a tough, gigantic spring with 4-point barbs every 
3 inches on single strand (not two twisted wires) it will stop armored vehicles 
as well as infantry... . 

Barbed wire, guns, rails, windmills, all of steel, made possible swift develop- 
ment of the Great Plains into America’s vast supply source of meat, bread and 
other foodstuffs. Steel repeating firearms made land safe for settlers. Steel rails 
gave the boundless region easy access to markets. Wells, drilled with steel bits 
and cable, pumped by steel windmills, furnished water for irrigation and live- 
stock. Finally, barbed wire—thousands of miles of it in this timberless land—en- 
abled segregation of cattle from crops, and the West boomed into prosperity. 


See Allan Perry in DuPont Magazine, June 1942, pp. 8-9, 13; also N. Y. Times 
Magazine, March 28, 1942, p. 2. 


5 Advertisement of Union Pacific Railroad, Lincoln, Nebr., Journal, March 13, 1945. 
“The ‘talking fence’. . . . Technically known as the ‘slide detector fence,’ is erected parallel 
to Union Pacific tracks as a protection against falling rocks, trees or other possible ob- 
structions. Any such object striking the fence breaks an electrical contact.” 
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Courtesy of Mr. R. J. Flint, Grove City, Pennsylvania 
Photograph taken in 1938 of adobe wall at Ft. Lemlie, Idaho, 
built by Mormons in 1855. 


ADOBE FENCE. The U. S. Department of Agriculture Annual Report of 1871, 


p. 500, told of fences of adobe or unburned brick in New Mexico. 


An adobe-wall built in 1855 by the Mormons at Ft. Lemlie, Idaho, is still 
standing and being used to fence stock. 


See earthen wall and mud fence. 


BAR, POST-AND.-. 


See post-and-bar fence, post-and-rail fence. 


BARB WIRE FENCE. “The extended introduction of a cheap and durable 


system of wire fencing renders possible still further economy in the matter 
of fences,” wrote John Scott in Farm Engineering, p. 88, in 1885. “This is 
more especially true of barb wire fences, in which fewer lines of wire make 
an equally efficient fence, and that with only one-half to one-fourth the 
number of posts which it is considered necessary to use in plain wire fencing 
or in post-and-rail fences. 


“The single wire snaps in cold and sags in heat, and the fence soon falls out 
of repair. The plain single wire is not sufficiently visible to animals, so that 
they often run against it by accident, and it does not repel the roving and 
venturesome. To meet these objections the principle of arming the wire 
with sharp barbs or spikes originated in 1873, since which time fencing has 
been the object of many improvements. 


“Barb wire fencing should consist of at least two barbs, used in connection 
with two wires twisted together for the sake of strength, and the better to 
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resist all changes of temperature . . . and the barbs should not be more than 
5 or 6 inches apart. . . . A sharp, instantaneous prick is all that is needed.” 


Barb wire is the term used almost to the exclusion of barbed wire, in these 
reports of pioneer writers. 


See wire-cutters’ wars. 
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Courtesy of Nebraska State Historical Society 
Photograph shows Early Settlers engaging in wire cutters’ war in 
Custer County, Nebraska. 


BLOOMER FENCE. The U.S.D.A. Report of 1871, p. 505, described it as a 
panel fence with three rails supported by stakes, used in Iowa. 


The Dictionary of American English (1938) quoted the Transactions of the 
Illinois Agricultural Society, 1862: “ ‘Shanghai’ or ‘Bloomer’ fences (two- 
boarded fences) which every one knows is but little better than no fence.” 


W. P. Webb spoke of the bloomer fence in The Great Plains, p. 285, but did 
not describe it. 


See Shanghai fence. 


BOARD-FENCE. The U.S.D.A. Report of 1871, p. 498, stated that in Ohio 
“most people make their board-fence 5 boards high and then cap it. Recent- 
ly many are only using four boards, and capping with the fifth.” The posts 
were set 2% to 3 feet in the ground, 8 feet apart. (p. 500) 


“Board-fence is the prevalent style in California, and next to worm in Ver- 
mont, New York, in all the Southern States south and west of Maryland. 
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. . and in all the Western States in which worm fence predominates, except 
Minnesota and Nebraska.” (p. 506) 


The cost of pioneer fences as compared with prices today is worth noting. 
The Report, p. 499, gave these figures: 


“Where board-fence is made, pine boards are preferred. Locust and red 
cedar posts are preferred, costing about 35 cents each. Oak posts are some- 
what cheaper but less durable. . . . Board-fence per rod, good lumber, and 
locust or red cedar post, will cost about $2 four boards high, and $2.15 to 
$2.20 five boards high.” 


See cap and pieux fence. 


BODARK (Bois d’arc). The hedge most commonly used for pioneer fences in 


this country and highly recommended by Warder in Hedges and Evergreens 
(1858). He gave other names for it “. . . the Maclura, Bodark, (Bois d’arc) 
or Osage Orange, a native of Arkansas and Texas... .” (p. 32) 


G. W. Featherstonhaugh, an Englishman trained in science, reported finding 
the Bois d’arc in the Southern states in 1844. He wrote in Excursion through 
the Slave States, p. 168: “. . . and we found the first plant we had seen of 
the bow wood (Maclura aurantiaca), but without fruit.” (p. 104) 


“The Bois d’arc, or bow-wood, with its orange-like fruit and leaf, . . . and 
of it the Indians make their best bows, from which it has its trivial name.” 
(p. 119) 


The DAE gives Bodock and Bowdark as American corruptions of Bois d’arc. 


See live hedge. 


BOUNDARY FENCE. “Boundary-fences, in Louisiana, are made at the ex- 


pense of the adjacent estates, if they be inclosed; otherwise, the open estate 
is not bound to fence. All fences which separate rural estates are considered 
as boundary inclosures, unless one be open, or there be some proof to the 
contrary. Every ditch between two estates shall be supposed to be held in 
common, unless there be proof to the contrary.” —Warder, p. 156. 


See division fence, ha-ha fence, line fence, and partition fence. 


BRICK FENCE. “A lawful fence in Kentucky, where the statutes of Virginia 


were adopted, is declared to be very strong and sound fence of rails, brick, 
stone, or plank, five feet high, . . . the hedge or fence being so close that 
cattle cannot creep through them. . . .’—Warder, p. 157. 


BRUSH FENCE. The U.S.D.A. Report of 1869 described the brush fence 


considered “legal” in California: “It is 44% feet high and 12 inches wide 
(at least) with stakes on each side every 8 feet, with a horizontal pole tied 
to the outside 5 feet from the ground.” 


A. D. Richardson, in Ulysses S. Grant, published in 1868, said that in Ohio, 
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“At first they built the brush fence, but in two or three years erected the 
high worm fence of rails, and set fire to the old brush, which blazed like 
tinder.” 


The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 503, said that mesquite—Prosopis (Algarobia) 
glandulosa—was used extensively for brush-fence in Texas. 


Life, April 22, 1946, p. 114, had an excellent picture of a mesquite-wood 
fence used in a corral, “one of the few remaining in the West.” 


A. Davenport, a Civil War soldier, writing home in July 1862, mentioned 
a brush fence which he had seen at Harrison’s Landing, Virginia: 


“Our red caps and pants were too good a mark for the sharpshooters, and 
the battery had got an exact range of us; so Colonel Warren conducted us 
. . . where we were somewhat protected by a brush fence on the top of a 
bank by the roadside.”—Soldiers’ Letters, compiled by Lydia M. Post, p. 
142. (1865) 


See dead hedge and Mexican fence. 


BUNK, STAKE-AND-. Mr. R. F. Flint of Grove City, Pa., contributed a 
photograph of this fence, taken in Maine, to the Rotarian, September 1938, 
p. 55. It showed a fence of 4 rails, the ends supported by 2 stakes, which in 
turn were mounted on bunks or blocks. 


The DAE (1936) quoted Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms (1848) for 
a definition of bunk: “Bunk, a piece of wood placed on a lumberman’s sled 
to enable it to sustain the end of heavy pieces of timber. Maine.” 


See cap and bunk. 


CACTUS FENCES. “In the genial climate of the Southern States, the hedger 
may have recourse to some plants that make excellent protective barriers, 
perfect fences. . . . Among these are the cactus, of strong-growing varieties, 
which is much used in Mexico and Texas. The Spanish bayonet, or (Yucca 
aloifolia), which has long stiff leaves, armed with sharp spines, that render 
it very formidable as a hedge-plant, in Florida and Louisiana.”—Warder, 
Dp. 5S. 


Cactus fences are to be found today in North Africa, wrote Colonel Marcus 
Poteet to the Nebraska Legionnaire, May 20, 1943, p. 3: “We started out 
on the journey through a land that looks like California with its palms and 
flowers, across mountains and deserts. There are huge fences of cactus and 
century plant.” 


See Huisache hedge. 


CAP. Top a fence, “finish it off,’ with a board laid upon the top, either length- 
wise of the rails or crosswise of the stakes. 
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See board fence and cap and bunk. 


CAP AND BUNK. Evidently the same board fence as STAKE AND BUNK. 
The U.S.D.A. Report of 1871 described it (p. 500): 


“Cap and bunk’ fence of cedar is the style in Aroostook [Me.] the rails cut 
18 feet long, and lapped to make each length a rod; a ‘bunk’ or block, about 
4 feet long, laid under the end of each length, and a cap at the top holds the 
stakes together.” 


CORDUROY FENCE. The U.S.D.A. Report of 1871, p. 505, described a 
fence made in Missouri of “poles nailed to posts,” called corduroy fence. 








Courtesy of Mr. R. J. Flint 
Corral built of panels of posts and poles. 


CORRAL. Crofutt’s Tourist’s Guide, p. 47 (1871) defined a corral as “a pen 
made of posts set on end in the ground close together, and fastened with 
rawhide thongs, or by wagons drawn in a circle forming an enclosure.” 


Richardson’s Ulysses S. Grant, p. 101 (1868) spoke of a horse corral in 
the West: 


“Several traders instantly started for the plains a hundred miles away, built 
a corral with funnel entrance, drove in the wild little beasts [mustangs] and 
in ten days returned with fifty.” 


Corrals were sometimes panel fences made of posts and poles, as shown by 
a photograph given me by Mr. R. F. Flint. 


The DAE, I, 383, cited J. Hart’s Vigilante Girl as authority for cactus fence 
corral: 
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“There were two corrals, also built of cactus poles; in these there was a 
large herd of horses.” 


Ramon Adams defined rope corral in Western Words, p. 131, as “a tempo- 
rary corral at the cow camp made by three or four cowhands holding ropes 
between them to form an obtuse U, and used to pen saddle horses until they 
can be caught for saddling. . . .” 


Life had an excellent photograph of a rope corral in its issue of April 10, 
1950, pp. 14, 15. It was the 1949 prize-winning feature photograph in the 
annual Encyclopaedia Britannica contest. 


CROOKED RAIL FENCE. The DAE (1940) quoted from the Report of the 
Commissioner of Patents, 1855: ‘Formerly, cattle were kept here through 
the winter with very little protection except a crooked rail fence.” 


See Virginia crook fence and worm fence. 


DEAD FENCE. Scott, p. 65: “A better plan of cutting over an old hedge when 
there are no gaps, is to cut it close to the ground, and make a dead fence for 
the temporary purpose of protecting the young shoots. . . . For this pur- 
pose the dead-hedge is well adapted.” 


See protection fence. 


DEAD-HEDGE. The OED (1897) defined a dead hedge as “composed of 
dead plants, or of dead wood, as a dead hedge or fence (opposed to quick- 
set).” 


Scott’s Farm Engineering, p. 65, enumerated three kinds of dead-hedge: 
1) plain, 2) wattled, 3) stake-and-rice. The “plain” had the sticks placed ir 
the ground perpendicularly. 


This fence may also be a combination of hedge and wire or hedge and wooden 
rails. 


See stake-and-rice fence and wattled fence. 


DITCH FENCE. In New Jersey, according to Warder, p. 149, the law pro- 
vided that: “Ditches and drains, in salt-marshes, shall be five feet wide and 
three feet deep; in other meadows, if they be nine feet wide at the surface, 
four and a half at the bottom, and three feet deep, on a mud or miry bot- 
tom, they shall be esteemed lawful fences: and all brooks, rivers, creeks, 
ponds, and hedges, may be adjudged lawful by those called to view them.” 


Warder, p. 107, commented that ditches and embankments had been exten- 
sively tried and generally abandoned. 


The DAE has a citation under “ditch” from the Braintree Records, 1718, 
that is not very clear: 


“Liberty [was voted] to make half a ditch fence upon the Towns Land.” 
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The meaning of “half a ditch fence’ may, however, be indicated in a pro- 
vision of the law of New Hampshire (Warder, p. 147): ‘The fence or ditch 
may be half on each side of the line, where the ditch is to be used for a 
fence also.” 


See fence viewer, ha-ha fence, and water courses as fences. 


DITCH AND POLE FENCE. The U.S.D.A. Report for 1869, p. 395, described 


with great particularity the seven kinds of fence that were legal in California, 
Among them was the “ditch and pole.” 


Scott in his Farm Engineering, p. 76, evidently had the same sort of fence 
in mind when he spoke of “turf dykes”—a line of poles with two feet of 
turf on each side and in front a ditch 4 feet wide at the top. 


See ditch fence. 


DIVISION-FENCE. The Maine statutes provided (Warder, p. 147): “Where 


a division-fence is defective, and there has been no division of it, or assign- 
ment of distinct portions to each, by the Fence-viewers, by agreement or pre- 
scription, trespass will not lie by either owner, . . .” 


The New York statutes provided (Warder, p. 148): “Division-fences may 
be removed by either party wishing to throw his lands open, between No- 
vember and April, if ten days’ notice have [sic] been given to the adjoining 
occupant, that he intends to apply to the Fence-viewers for permission to 
remove.” 


North Carolina custom, “declared by the courts to be a good custom,” said 
Warder, p. 153, “entitles him who erects a division-fence to collect half the 
expense from the adjoining occupant, if he improve the adjacent land.” 


See boundary fence, line fence, open range, and partition fence. 


DRIFT FENCE. Defined by Adams in Western Words, on pp. 54 and 116: 


“A fence built by ranchmen to keep cattle from drifting too far away from 
their home range. These fences ran east and west... .” 


DRY WALL. 


See stone wall. 


DYKE FENCE. Chapter X of Scott’s Farm Engineering is entitled “Dykes or 


Wall Fences.” Discussed were stone and turf dykes or walls. 


See earthen walls, stone-wall, and turf fence. 


EARTHEN WALL. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report stated, “In many counties in 





Nebraska few fences are to be found. In Hall County one fourth of the 
fences were made of earthen walls three and a half feet high.” 
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See mud fence. 


FENCE-BUSTING CATTLE. U.S.D.A. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1832, “Farm 


Fences,” p. 15 (1940): ‘In the Western States large permanent pastures 
are fenced with but three strands of barbed wire, and in some sections of 
low-priced land two strands are used to hold cattle on a given area. Such 
fences do not restrain all individuals, and those with ‘fence-busting’ pro- 
pensities should be provided with yokes or other devices for keeping within 
bounds.” 


See neighborly fence. 


FENCER; FENCE RIDER. Adams in Western Words, p. 58, quoted a de- 


scription by J. M. Hendrix (1934): 


“A later-day cowboy who keeps barbed-wire fences in repair. . . . He rides 
leisurely along the fence following a narrow, ever-deepening trail that has 
been cut by many preceding trips. . . . 


“He carries a pouch, usually a boot-top sewn at the bottom, full of staples, 
a hammer or hatchet, a pair of wire cutters, and a coil of stay wire. With 
these he can repair any damage he finds.” 


See line rider and run the fence. 


FENCE POST ROCK. The geology texts officially list a ledge of rock in sev- 


eral Kansas counties as fence post rock because it was used to build the 
limestone fence posts for barbed wire fences. Wood was not available and the 
German-Russian settlers could not afford to buy both wire and posts. Holes 
were drilled into the rock, water poured into them in the wintertime and a 
hard freeze would break up the ledges. 


FENCE-VIEWER. The fence-laws of the states in most cases specified who 


the fence-viewers were to be and their duties. The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report 
showed that persons in many offices and some holding no office were called 
upon to settle disputes arising from fences or the lack of them. In Michigan, 
the overseers of highways acted; in Minnesota, the county commissioners in 
counties not divided into towns; in Nebraska, justices of the peace were ex 
officio fence-viewers. 


In Pennsylvania, the Township Auditors were required to act as Fence- 
viewers, according to Warder, p. 150. The time for reviewing fences was 
limited to the period between the first day of April and the first of November. 


In Delaware, stated Warder, p. 151, “The attention of the Legislature was 
directed very early to the subject of inclosures. Fence-viewers were estab- 
lished, and their duties defined, while yet the country was in a colonial 
condition.” 


In Tennessee the procedure was, according to Warder, p. 157: “In cases of 
trespass, complaint is to be made to a Justice, who shall summon two dis- 
creet and impartial freeholders, who with the Justice shall view the suffi- 
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ciency of the fence—the owner of the cattle to make restitution. If the fence 
be insufficient, then no damages shall be assessed.” 


In Ohio, if the person calling upon the fence-viewers was judged in the 
wrong, he had to pay all costs. 


Pe AO a poms Fr 


F. S. Cozzens in Sparrowgrass Papers, p. 92 (1858) included a purported 

legal document filed by fence-viewers. 

Westchester County 

Town of Yonkers 

We, the subscribers, fence viewers of said town, having been applied to by 

Samson Sparrowgrass of said town to appraise the damages done by nine 

hogs, five wintered, and four spring pigs, . . . and having been to the place, 

and viewed and ascertained the damages, do hereby certify the amount there- 

of to be three dollars, and that the fees for our services are two dollars. . . 
Daniel Malmsey, 
Peter Assmanschauser 


5S. 


! Fence-viewers 


See division fence; ditch fence; and line fence, walk the. 


The survival of fence viewers in Middlebury, Vermont, was noted in the 
N. Y. Times, March 15, 1944. “Fence viewers this newspaper had regarded 
as obsolete,” it commented. “It is glad to hear that they are not. It is none 
the less the fact that in certain Massachusetts towns as much as seventy 
years ago it was a custom, probably well-aged even then, to nominate in 
town meeting the newest married man in the town for fence viewer. It was | 
essential that he be on hand to look sheepish at the repetition of this rite.” | 


FIVE-RAIL FENCE. The DAE (1939) defined it as “A type of wooden rail 
fence having five rails, formerly esteemed highly in New England.” 


FLAKE or SCOTCH HURDLE FENCE. W. M. Stewart in 1870 wrote Eleven 
Years’ Experience in the Western States of America, to give a “true picture 
of the Western States as a field for agriculturists, mechanics and laborers.” 
He noted, p. 63: “a portion of the field is enclosed by a flake-fence.” 


SS OO as nn | Se SEE Sm mm ee 





Scott’s Farm Engineering, p. 95, described the flake fence as of wood, mova- 
ble in sections, suitable for fencing in sheep. It had 4 rails, 2 posts, 2 by 3 
inches by 4% feet, with one brace and 2 diagonals. It was a “heavy and 
clumsy fence.” 


FORKED FENCE. The DAE described it as “A rail fence supported at the 
corners by forked posts.”’ The citations from 1796, 1797, and 1800 indicate 
that it was a fence used by the American Indians and was “good against 
cattle only.” 


ARTIST 


See Indian fence, jack and pole, and rail fence. 


FOUR-RAIL FENCE. The DAE gives illustrative citations from 1829 and 
1862. 
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FREE RANGER. Adams in Western Words, p. 62 explained the term thus: 


“A man, who, during the early days of the barbed wire fence, was opposed 
to those wire barriers. Such opposition started wire-cutting wars on many 
ranges.” 


See open range and wire-cutters’ wars. 


FURROW FENCE. “A furrow plowed around one’s holdings. Kansas recog- 
nized this as constituting a fence and passed trespass laws to prosecute any- 
one crossing these furrows. . . ..—Adams, Western Words, pp, 63, 133. 


GROUT. “A solid wall of mortar and gravel.”—-Adams, Western Words, p. 68. 


HA-HA; HA-HAW; HAW-HA. A boundary trench or sunk fence intended not 
to obstruct the view. The DAE cites several examples from the eighteenth 
century and one (1900) from T. R. Roosevelt’s Hunting the Grisly, p. 160: 


“Most of the fences are high posts-and-rails or ‘snake’ fences, although there 
is an occasional stonewall, ha ha, or waterjump.” 


HAWTHORN or QUICKSET HEDGE FENCE. Warder, pp. 23, 24: “When 
the subject of live-fences first attracted the attention of farmers in this 
country, our European predilections very naturally induced us to look to the 
English hawthorn . . . in Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, as well as in some 
of the older States, there are those who have been so entirely successful 
with this plant as to feel perfectly satisfied with it.” 


Scott’s Farm Engineering, p. 59: “There are a great variety of plants used 
in the cultivation of hedges, but the plant which is best adapted to the 
purpose is whitethorn or hawthorn (Crataegus oxyacantha) also called quick- 
set.” 


wep 





Courtesy of Mr. 'R. J. Flint 
The Osage Orange hedge, commonly used for fence. Also known as 
Bois d’arc, Bodark, Bodock, and Maclura. 
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HEDGE FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 500, spoke of a “‘hedge-fence” 
in Maine made of “fallen trees,” which may have been the sort called “brush 
fence” in many regions, or a ‘“‘dead-hedge.”’ 


See dead-hedge, live hedge, quickset, and thorn fence. 


HEDGE FENCE, HOMELY AS A. T. L. Nichols in Forty Years of American 
Life, 1821-1861, p. 60, (1874) included among typical American expressions, 
“A plain girl is ‘as homely as a hedge-fence.’’’ The DAE cited examples 
from 1662, 1778, 1838 and 1870. 


See mud fence, ugly as a, and stump fence, ugly as a. 


HELL-FENCE. The DAE calls the term colloquial and quotes a definition 
from S. Weir Mitchell’s Roland Blake, p. 21, published in 1886: 


“A hell-fence?” ‘Yes, sir, that’s what they call ‘em here,—pig-tight, ox- 
proof, hoss-high, stumps upside down.” 


HERRINGBONE FENCE. The DAE defined it as “designating a fence or 
hedge the materials or supports of which form a zigzag pattern.” 


See kerring-bone rail and stake fence, worm fence, and zigzag.. 


HERRING-BONE RAIL AND STAKE FENCE. The DAE quoted the Re- 
port of the Committee on Agriculture 1868: ‘This form of thorn fence is 
similar to the old time ‘herring-bone’ rail and stake fence, and the name 
‘herring-bone hedge’ would not be inappropriate.” 


HUISACHE HEDGE. A correspondent to the Galveston News, Feb. 6, 1872, 
wrote that he had been asked by at least a thousand Texans what the best 
hedge plant was. He ventured the opinion that the bois d’arc was best for 
central Texas and the huisache for western Texas. 


“T am thinking seriously of the hideous prickly pear for a prairie hedge. I 
have seen castles of these things twenty or thirty feet in height, as many in 
depth, through which I do not think the devil himself could penetrate.”— 
Webb, The Great Plains, p. 293. 


The huisache is a thorny shrub (Vachellia farnesiana) found in the southern 
United States. 


HURDLE FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 505: “Ingenuity is exercised 
in prairie regions [such as Wisconsin] for the invention and building of 
fences requiring the smallest possible amount of material. A hurdle-fence 
is popular in Rock, supported by short stakes, which reach to the third rail, 
which is longer than the others, thus lapping over and connecting one panel 
with another.” 


See flake fence. 
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INDIAN FENCE. 


See forked fence, jack and pole, loose rail and rail fence. 


Courtesy of Mr. R. J. Flint 
The Jack and Pole fence shows the economical use of wood—a dis- 
tinctively Western rail fence. 


JACK AND POLE. Mr. R. F. Flint published in The Rotarian, September 
1938, a photograph of this style of fence taken in Idaho, which shows the 
economical use of wood. Crossed stakes support a pole on top, with another 
horizontal row of poles secured to one side of the stakes midway to the 
ground. “The ‘Jack and pole’ fence used on the eastern slope of the Rocky 
Mountains,” wrote Mr. Flint in the magazine, “is constructed with all por- 
tions of wood placed above ground because formerly portions placed in the 
ground soon rotted.” 


In a letter to me August 28, 1939, Mr. Flint wrote: 


“The ‘jack’ fence is distinctly a dry area type, the only distinctively western 
rail fence of which I have knowledge.” 


LEANING FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 505, told of the “leaning 
fence” used in Kansas, Iowa, and Minnesota. One in Iowa had posts set at 
an angle of 40°. Hurdle fences are sometimes set at angles. 


See stockade fence. 


Webb mentioned in The Great Plains, p. 285, that this type of fence was 
found in Iowa and Kansas, but he did not describe it. 
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LEG FENCE. Mr. Flint wrote in a letter to me August 28, 1939, that the 
phrase was “used to indicate the necessity of running to drive stock away 
from the garden or crops. Rather crude but descriptive or suggestive.” 


LEGAL FENCES. “Jurisprudence,” Chapter X of Warder’s Hedges and Ever- 
greens, pp. 143-167, is an exposition of the fence-laws of the country. 


“It is curious to observe,” Warder wrote, p. 144, “how differently the great 
question, that of the Common Law, with regard to inclosures, is viewed in 
the different States, according to the character of their agriculture respec- 
tively: just as grazing or grain-growing prevails, we find the fences are 
legally considered inclosures for the cattle, or barriers against them.” 


The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, pp, 394-410, also had an epitome of “Laws Re- 
lating to Fences and Farm Stock.” It stated: “In the older States the laws 
regulating fences are substantially alike. As to height, a legal fence is gen- 
erally four and a half feet, if constructed of rails or timber. Ditches, brooks, 
ponds, creeks, rivers, etc., sufficient to turn stock, are deemed equivalents of 
a fence. . . . Neglect to build or keep in repair [partition] fences subjects 
the negligent party to damages, as well as double, and in some States treble, 
the cost of building or repairing, to the aggrieved party.” 


In Alabama, the law provided a penalty of $50 “for placing in an inclosure 
any stakes, pits, poison, or anything which may kill or injure stock.” 


LINE FENCE, WALK THE. In Jacoby’s Corners (Houghton-Mifflin Co., 
1938), p. 95, Jake Falstaff described an incident remembered from his boy- 
hood, when he visited his grandparents in Ohio. Cows belonging to Cooney, 
a neighbor, had broken through the fence into the grandfather’s wheat field. 
The next morning the neighbors decided to “look over the fence.” 


“Each of them carrying a hatchet, a pair of pliers, and a pocketful of staples, 
Uncle Valentine and Cooney walked the line fence. 


- “Valentine walked on his side; Cooney on his. Neither did much talking. 
They went about it with a sort of formality, as if they were officiating at a 
funeral or the swearing in of new officials. It was a ritual—an important 
ritual. Bad line fences, or bad feelings over any kind of line fences, make 
feuds. 


‘When they had walked the length of the fence, strengthening it where it 
needed that, and repairing the place where the cows had come through, they 
sat down on a log. 


“Cooney took a fresh chew. 


“ ‘Valentine,’ he said, ‘how much do you calculate those critters hurt your 
wheat?’ 


“‘T don’t see where that makes much difference,’ Valentine said slowly and 
gently. ‘It’s my line fence just as much as yours.’ ” 


See run the fence. 
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LINE RIDER, FENCE. J. Frank Dobie was quoted by Adams in Western 


Words, p. 92: 


“A man who patrols a prescribed boundary to look after the interests of his 
employer. It is a hard, monotonous job, yet more interesting than fence 
riding, for he can ride a new route each day.” 


LIVE-FENCE or LIVE HEDGE. Warder in his Preface to Hedges and Ever- 


greens made a plea for hedges. 


“Fences of some kind being one of the recognized institutions of our country, 
and the majority of our best farms being destitute of rock for walls, and 
being rapidly divested of timber for wooden fences, foreign materials, wheth- 
er of boards or iron, present themselves as candidates for public favor: and 
I here beg to offer that agreeable alternative—the useful, the economical, 
the practical, and at the same time, the ornamental, Live-Fence or Hedge.” 


Warder, after an extensive investigation, recommended three hedges for the 
North (p. 108): “Our climate is too dry and our summers too hot to suit 
the best foreign plants [hedges]. Of our native shrubs and trees, so far as 
we have experimented at the North, but three seem to answer. These are: 
the Buckthorn, Washington thorn, and Osage Orange.” 


In Chapter II, “Selection of Plants,” pp. 23-40, he recommended the fol- 
lowing native hedges: Cockspur, Buckthorn, Crab Apple, Honey-locust, 
Buffalo Berry, Yucca or Carolina, Cherokee and McCartney Rose (in South- 
ern States) and, best of all, the Osage Orange. 


See bodark, dead-hedge, quickset, and thorn. 


LOCK. The corner of a worm fence, where the rails are interlocked. 


LOG FENCE. The U.S.D.A. Report of 1871 mentioned a log fence in Wisconsin. 


The DAE quoted Scribner’s Monthly of February 1880: ‘The log fence was 
a structure of more substance than either the pole or brush fence.” 


DAE citation from 1828: “The ‘log-fence’ . . . is formed by laying the 
trunks of trees in a line, with their ends doubling for a couple of feet.” 


LOOPING-PLAN. Warder, p. 128, explained why he did not approve of this 


plan of making a hedge-fence. Under a cut which pictured this method of 
hedging he said: “The looping-plan, recommended by some of the early in- 
structors in Maclura-hedging, and extensively practiced with unfortunate 
results . . . after growing his canes one year [the hedger] loops them to- 
gether at a foot from the ground, and thus makes a low barrier that is very 
strong, and from the top of which the new crop of shoots comes out the 
following season, leaving, however, a bare space below the loops which will 
always remain open.” 
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LOOSE RAIL FENCE. Scott’s Farm Engineering, p. 82: “A primitive fence 
may be formed without nails or ties of any sort by inserting the stakes in the 
ground in different directions, and by using forked or hooked stakes. They 
are out of place in old settled countries, but may be found useful in pioneer 7 
farming.” 


See forked fence, Indian fence, jack and pole. } 
MACLURA HEDGE FENCE. | 


See bodark, live hedge, quickset. 


MARBLE FENCES. The DAE quotes from the Congressional Globe, March | 
1870: 


“The marbles of our western border have heretofore served as ‘chimney 
rock’ for the cabin of the luxurious border farmer and for fencing for his 
field.” 


See stone fence. 


MAUL RAILS. To hew wood into rails, roughly. Thornton, An American 
Glossary, p. 574, quoted from the Congressional Globe, Jan. 10, 1849: 


“Many an honest, hardworking man has mauled rails for 50 cents a hundred, | 
that he might be able to get a little coffee, or tea, or sugar. . . . for a sick [ 
wife or child.” f 


The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, pp. 508-9, in comparing the cost of fences in 
regions of the United States, added, “It is stated in many of these returns 
that the price per rod returned is simply the cost of “mauling the rails” and | 
laying them... .” 


See thump. 


MEXICAN FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 504: “In DeWitt, Texas, 
a Mexican fence is built, constructed of logs and brush, piled together 18 
inches in thickness, between parallel rows of posts, 7 feet long, set 18 inches 
in the ground, and 3 feet apart.” 


See brush fence. 


MOONSHINE BARBED WIRE. According to E. W. Hoyter, Agric. History, 
p. 192 (1880), “Several of the concerns [ wire manufacturers] were ‘moon- 
shiners’ and purposely concealed their output. . . . There were a large num- 
ber of manufacturers, and ‘moonshine’ wire was, as one salesman put it, ‘as 
free as water.’ The infringement of patents was a common practice.” 


MORTISED POST AND RAILS. 
See post-and-rails and pieux fence. 
MUD FENCE. The DAE cites an illustration from 1844. 
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The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report stated that a fourth of the fences in Hall County, 
Nebraska, were ‘‘earthen walls.” 


See earthen wall, sod fence, and turf. 


The phrase “Ugly as a mud fence” has variants. The DAE quotes from 
Dialect Notes (1907): “Ugly as a mud fence stuck with tadpoles,” the 
expression coming from Northwestern Arkansas. I have heard a Lincoln, 
Nebraska, woman, who formerly resided in South Dakota, say: “Ugly as a 
mud fence stuck with bull frogs.” 


The expression is also found in American Dialect Society publication No. 2, 
“Word Lists from the South,” p. 57. 


See hedge fence, homely as a, and stump fence, homely as a. 


NEIGHBORLY FENCE. Warder, pp. 150, 151: “In Pennsylvania. . . . The 
party injured by trespass, even if his fences were not lawful, may still pro- 
ceed at Common Law. . . . Fences not lawful, but what are called neigh- 
borly, and sufficient to prevent cattle, not breachy, it seems trespass will 
lie for an injury by the cattle of either.” 


See division fence and legal fence. 


OPEN RANGE. The matter of free or open range became important in 
Nebraska when the Kinkaid act went into effect in 1904. It gave a full 
section of land to homesteaders, who were called Kinkaiders. Many of the 
large ranchers had been grazing their cattle, free, on government land, and 
fought the homesteaders. 


T. D. Clark stated the ever-present problem well in Pills, Petticoats and 
Plows, p. 59: 


“The problem of cattle grazing was not only one of an open or closed range, 
but also of how long a range should be closed. Some farmers judged the 
proper length of the ‘closed season’ by the minimum time it took them to 
grow and pull the last nubbin of corn and pick the final shriveled lock of 
cotton. . . . On the part of the voter, the issue was always clear; did they 
want to fence in their pastures or their fields?” 


See wire-cutters’ war. 
OSAGE ORANGE HEDGE. See Bodark. 


PALING FENCE. The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 369: “In Alabama all in- 
closures and fences must be at least five feet high, .. . if made of palings, 
the pales must be not more than three inches apart.” 


The DAE (1940) had a citation dated 1925 describing the fence. 


“Our yard was enclosed in the old-fashioned paling fence with a baseboard 
about a foot high.” 
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H. R. Helper, the Hosea of the South in the years preceding the Civil War 
pointed out the thrift of Northerners in The Impending Crisis, p. 76, (1860) 
and mentioned fence palings: “The difference is simply this: At the North 
everything is turned to advantage. When a tree is cut down, the main body 
is sold or used for lumber, railing or paling, the stump for matches and 
shoepegs, the knees for shipbuilding, and the branches for fuel.” 


PALISADES. Warder, p. 156: “In Mississippi. . . . Walls, palisades, dykes, 


hedges, and ditches, are also allowed. All walls and palisades to be five 
feet high.” 


PANEL-FENCE. Warder, p. 113, spoke of “‘a half-acre lot, with a seven-foot 


panel fence on one side, and a hedge on the other, inclosed all his fowls,” 


“Farm Fences,” U.S.D.A. Bulletin No. 1832, p. 30, pictures a panel fence 
adapted to rocky fields. The fence posts appear to be resting on the ground, 
anchored with stone. 


See post and rail fence and rail fence, panel. 


PARTITION-FENCE; PARTITION HEDGES. Warder, p. 155: “Partition- 


fences here mean: those built on the lines between different persons.” 


Warder, p. 165: “One proposition would be for the neighbors wishing a 
partition-hedge, to hire such a professional hedger, at their joint expense, 
who shall plant the hedge exactly upon the dividing line between them.” 


See division fence and line fence. 


PATENT FENCES. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 504: “In Ohio the per- 


centage of worm-fence is also about 85, board-fence about 10 per cent, post 
and rail, stone, picket, hedge, and patent fences making the remainder.” 


Although Webb states in The Great Plains, p. 298, that the records of the 
U. S. Patent Offices show that up to 1881 there had been issued 1229 fence 
patents, I have found few specific references. 


“The first was issued in 1801,” Webb continued. “Between 1866 and 1868 
there were 368, or more than 122 a year. . . . Although these figures are for 
fences of all sorts, an examination of barbed-wire litigation indicates that 
practically all barbed-wire inventions or claims to inventions originated in 
the prairie states or in the prairie region of the Plains states.” 


See Thorn Wire Patent fence. 


PEGGING-DOWN HEDGE. Warder, pp. 137, 138: “. . . the various plans 


suggested, such as wattling, or looping, or pegging-down, or inter-looping 
horizontally upon the ground, . . . It is well known by every man who has 
had experience in hedging, or any knowledge of the Osage Orange, that when 
laid down and pegged close to the ground, it will throw up shoots from 
nearly all the eyes on each shoot so pegged. . . . The advantages of pegging 
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down are, that you will have three rows of shoots, forming the bottom of 
the hedge, instead of one. . . .” 


See wattled fence and plash. 


PEPPER-AND-SALT STONE-FENCE. F. S. Cozzens in Sparrowgrass Papers, 
p. 283 (1856): “In one of those villages peculiar to our Eastern coast, 
whose long lines of pepper-and-salt stone-fences indicate laborious, if not 
profitable farming, . . . in a stone chunk of a house, .. . lives Captain 
Belgrave.” 


See stone fence. 


PICKET FENCE. The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 399: “In California, .. . 
Picket fences must be at least four and a half feet high, made of pickets not 
less than six inches in circumference, placed not more than six inches apart, 
driven in the ground not less than ten inches, all well secured at the top by 
slats or caps.” 


See snow fence. 


PIEUX FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 503: “In the Creole section 
{of Louisiana], a fence made of cypress, and known as Pieux fence, is the 
prevailing style. . . . It is 5 to 54% feet high. Slabs of cypress, 9 feet in 
length, are split from the circumference of the log, in size about 10 by 2 
inches, one of which is mortised as a post, for every four tenoned, to be 
used as boards, making a rough but strong and durable board-fence.” 


PITCHPOLE FENCE. A photograph of this style of fence was in the Rotarian 
for September 1938, contributed by Mr. Flint. He described it as “a fence 
with the rails laid at a pitch—an angle—one end resting on the ground, the 
other supported at the desired height by cross stakes. It is disappearing from 
Maine, but I have photographed it in Pennsylvania.” 


I saw fences of this type in Arkansas in 1940. 
PLAIN DEAD-HEDGE. 
See dead-hedge, plaited hedge, wattled hedge, woven hedge. 


PLAITED DEAD-HEDGE. Scott, p. 65: “. . . plain dead-hedges, in oppo- 
sition to other descriptions, where more art is used, such as the dead-hedge 
with upright stakes, wattled, Fig. 23, and the common plaited hedge, bound 
together at the top with willows.” 


PLANK FENCE. Warder, p. 156: “In Missouri, it is declared that all fields 
and inclosures shall be inclosed with a fence, sufficiently close, composed 
of posts and rails, posts and palings, posts and plank (Yankee boards), .. .” 


PLASH. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report 502: “In Kent [Md.] the osage-hedge is 
plashed and wattled until well grown.” 


Warder, p. 117: “Old hedge-rows, now apparently worthless through neg- 
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lect of trimming, may be formed into good fences by the system of plashing 
recommended for thorn-hedges, namely, cutting the main stems half off at 
the surface, and bending them down so as to interlock with the adjoining 
plants.” 


Scott, p. 64: “Gaps in hedges may often be filled up by laying down a long F 
branch or stem of thorn, half cut through near the ground, and fixing it = 
firmly along the surface by notched stakes driven into the ground, and 7 
covering the extreme end with a shovelful of earth. This extreme end strikes 
root and the horizontal stem or branch throws out upright shoots, . . . but, 
in the long run, plashing is destructive to the plants.” 


See pegging-down hedge. 


POLE FENCE. The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 399: “In California. . . . Pole 
fence must be four and a half feet high, with stakes not less than three inches 
in diameter, set in the ground not less than eighteen inches, and when the 
stakes are placed seven feet apart there must not be less than six horizontal 
poles well secured to the stakes; if the stakes are six feet apart, five poles; 
if three or four feet, four poles; if two feet apart, three poles, and the stakes 
need not be less [sic] than two inches in diameter; if one foot apart, one 
pole, and the stakes need not be more than two inches in diameter.” 


The DAE citation of 1880 is from Scribner’s: “The pole fence was laid 
after the same fashion of a rail fence, only the poles were longer than rail- 
cuts.” 


PORTABLE FENCE. Temporary fences are sometimes needed to shift live- 
stock to other pastures or to act as a barrier again snow. 


See flake, hurdle, and snow fences. 


POST-AND-BAR FENCE. Warder, p. 107: ‘“We have not enough rail timber 
left for the present generation, and we must have fences. . . . We must 
raise timber for post-and-bar fence or depend upon the pines and cedars of 
distant regions.” 


See post- and rail-fence. 


POST-AND-BOARD FENCE. Warder, p. 124: “The amateur [hedger] at 
thrice the cost of a post-and-board-fence, may make a hedge that in favorable 
seasons, for a few years together, may turn swine.” 


See board fence. 
POST-AND-CHAIN FENCE. The DAE cites Bagg’s At Yale, p. 145 (1871). 


There is also a recently constructed post-and-chain fence at Miami, Florida. 
The legend is that the chains came from the battleship Maine, according to 
the Miami Herald of November 16, 1941, which printed a photograph of the 
fence. 
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POST HOLE DIGGER. A bit of Nebraska folklore belongs here. The account 
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POST-AND-LOG FENCE. The DAE cites an illustration from Logan’s Great 


Conspiracy, p. 29 (1861). 


See log fence. 


POSTS AND PALINGS. 


See paling fence and plank fence. 


POST AND POLE FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report spoke of post and pole 


fence used in Wisconsin. 


See Indian fence and pole fence. 


POST-AND-RAIL FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 506: “The post 


and rail style is the main fence in New Jersey, and stands second to other 
kinds in Maine, Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, and Nebraska.” 


The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 501: “A large proportion of New Jersey 
fences are of the post and rail style; the posts of white oak, chestnut, white 
and red cedar, and ‘fat’ pine, 6 or 7 feet long, round or sawed, set 24% feet 
in the ground, 11 feet apart, some having three or four mortises [cavities to 
receive the tenons] for the rails, (which are cut 12 feet long, and sharpened), 
and others are nailed to the posts.” 


Scott, pp. 80, 81: “In this kind of fence the posts are usually of cleft oak, 
5 feet 6 inches in length, with four holes for rails, as shown in Fig. 31, and 
the bottom part, which is fixed in the earth, is charred to prevent decay... . 


“Being very strong, these fences are suitable for enclosing cattle and horses. 
A good point in their construction is that each rail or bar is independent of 
the others, and can be taken out or replaced without much trouble, unless 
the rails are nailed or pegged to the posts, which is unusual. 


“It takes, however, a large amount of labour to mortice the post and fit 
the bars or rails, and the fence can only be erected with advantage in dis- 
tricts where timber is abundant and cheap.” 


POST AND SLAB FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report mentioned this style 


of fence used in Missouri. 
See slab fence. 


POST-AXE. A. D. Richardson in Garnered Sheaves, p. 245 (1871) wrote of 


the importance of the post-axe to the typical American. 


“Eli Whitney, son of a poor farmer and mechanic, like the traditional Yan- 
kee, could make anything he ever saw, with a pocket-knife and a post-axe. 
Given these two implements, he constructed all needed tools as fast as he 
required them.” 
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of Febold Feboldson, strong man, is given in Nebraska, p. 106, American 
Guide series (1939). 


“Before the days of machinery, Febold Feboldson used the happy auger 
(cousin of the dismal sauger) to pinch-hit as a digger of post holes. . . . The 
auger, a peculiar animal resembling the kangaroo, had a habit of spinning 
round on its heavy corkscrew tail every time it sat down, thus screwing the 
tail several feet into the ground. Febold then would sneak up behind the 
poor creature and fire a six-shooter, scaring the auger so that it jumped 20 
feet into the air and left the prettiest post hole imaginable.” 


PROTECTION FENCE. Warder, p. 166: “During the growing of the hedge, 


each party should keep up the protection-fence upon his own side, if that 
should be necessary, as in case the land on either side be pastured, though in 
the open prairies, hundreds of miles of hedge are grown without any protec. 
tion . . . and when the fence is perfect (in three or four years), he shall 
be entitled to the old rails or other materials of the protective fence.” 


Scott, p. 62: “The hedge while young must be properly fenced to protect it 
from injury by animals. . . . Cheap wire fences are often employed for 
this purpose instead of post and rails. Frequently, also, a double or single 
dead-hedge is formed to serve as fence and guard until the quicksets are 
grown; in the latter case the quickset may be wattled into the dead-hedge.” 


QUICKSET HEDGE. Scott, p. 64: “On favourable soils quickset hedges, if 


carefully trained and occasionally cut over or dressed in the wedge shape 
will last good for ages.”’ 


An illustrative citation from Thornton’s American Glossary (See note under 
woven fence) belongs here: “He has only dead fences, and no quicks or green 
hedges; all woven fences.” 


See hawthorn hedge, live-fence, and protection fence. 


RAIL FENCE. Goodrich, History of the American Indians, p. 292 (1844): 


“The Cherokees] have a large stock of cattle, wagons, ploughs, looms, and 
spinning-wheels; their lands are well enclosed with rail-fence.” 


According to one authority, “The tools required [for a rail fence] were a 
good ax, a maul, two or more iron wedges, and the same number of hard- 
wood wedges, known as ‘gluts.’ The maul was made by selecting a hardwood 
limb about six inches through and the length of an ax helve; one end of this 
was whittled down into a handle similar to that of an ax, and enough of the 
butt was left untouched to form a heavy wooden hammer, 


“In splitting rails an ax was used to make the first crack in the log near the 
large end.”—E. N. Dick, The Dixie Frontier, pp. 103-4. 


See forked fence, Indian fence, post-and-rail. 


RAIL FENCE, PANEL. The rail fence evolved from sprawling panel worm 


fence, with an intermediate stage in the stake and rider. Webb explained in 
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The Great Plains, p. 28, that the panel rail fence might be made straight 
(and tidy?) by setting posts upright and in pairs, tying each pair together at 
the top, placing the rails end to end, mortised and tenoned. 


The U.S.D.A. Report, p. 502, told of the woods preferred in Pennsylvania 
for rail fences: 


“Locust and cedar are preferred for posts, and for rails much use is made of 
chestnut, whiteoak, cherry, cucumber, pine, ash, and basswood.” 


The DAE tells of a “huge ten-rail fence,” and of a four-rail one. 
Clark in The Rampaging Frontier, p. 315, mentions a 14-rail fence in Illinois. 


RANGE RIGHTS. Ray Stannard Baker discussed “range rights” in an article, 
“The Tragedy of the Range,” in the Century Magazine, August 1902. 


“A man might own a hundred head of cattle,’ he wrote, “and not own an 
acre of land, though he claimed ‘range rights’ to 50,000 acres, and enforced 
those rights with blood and iron.” 


RIDER; DOUBLE RIDERED. The DAE defines a rider as “the top rail, 
placed in a crotch of crossed stakes or rails at the end of each panel.” 


The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 501: “In New Jersey ... about 30 per 
cent of inclosures are surrounded by the worm-fence . . . with stakes set in 
the ground, and double ridered.” 


See cap. 


ROCK FENCE. This name points up some regional differences in fence termi- 
nology. “The New England ‘stone wall’ becomes a stone fence in Penn- 
sylvania and western New York,” wrote Raven I. McCord, Jr., in the N. Y. 
Times Magazine, April 23, 1950, p. 46. The same fence, he continued, be- 
comes a “rock fence” from West Virginia south, a ‘stone row’ in northern 
New Jersey. 


See stone fence. 


ROUGH AND READY FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 502: “There 
is a style of fence [in Missouri] known as ‘rough and ready,’ used in some 
counties, made by setting rough posts dressed with an ax on either side, . . .” 
It may be suggested that this fence might have been named for “Old Rough 
and Ready” Zachary Taylor. 


ROUND PEN. “An occasional name for the corral,’ stated Mr. Adams in 
Western Words, p. 133. 


ROUND TIMBER. The New International Dictionary defines it as a Southern 
term for “untapped turpentine-bearing pine trees.” I am inclined to believe, 
however, that Rusling in Across America, p. 429 (1874), used the term in a 

general sense, in the following quotation, meaning unsawed timber. 
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“These great snow-sheds or snow galleries | of the Central Pacific Railroad ] 
consumed in all nearly forty-five million feet, board measure, of sawed tim- 
ber, and over a million and a quarter feet of round timber, equivalent in the 
aggregate to fifty-two and a half million feet, board measure, of sawed 
timber; and nearly a thousand tons of iron and spikes.” 


See snow fence. 


N THE FENCE. See fencer; line fence, walk the; stone-wall. 


SHANGHAI FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 505: “The ‘Shanghai’ 


fence is made of rail, three to five to the panel, laid on the crotches of 
forked stakes driven into the ground, staked and surmounted with riders.” 


According to E. N. Dick, Sod-House Frontier, p. 81, “The earlier settlers 
began splitting rails for the worm or stake-and-rider fences. One type of rail 
fence was called the Shanghai fence. If the farmer did not desire a fence 
clear to the ground, a stake was driven for the rails to set on, thus allowing 
a space below the bottom rail like the common wire fence.” 


Webb in The Great Plains, p. 285, mentioned its use in Kansas and Iowa. 


See bloomer fence and forked fence. 


Gen. James F. Rusling wrote in Across America (1874) of the swarms of 
Plains grasshoppers encountered near Fort Kearney, Nebraska. The settlers 
complained of them bitterly: ‘Said a butternut Missourian: ‘The pesky 
varmits! They eat up all my corn, and tobacco. And then when I cussed 
‘em for it, they coolly sat on the Shanghai-fence thar, and squirted tobacco 
juice at me!’” 


“In the valley of the Boise,’ General Rusling said further, ‘“ ‘Shanghai’ 
fences were frequent, such as we had seen in eastern Kansas; but the Ida- 
hoans used thongs instead of nails, to fasten the boards or rails to the posts 
—hides evidently being cheaper there, than hardware.” (p. 229) 


“Shanghai,” when used attributively in other connections, seems to mean 
hasty or awkward in the DAE citations. 


SILK. Adams in Western Words, p. 144, gives this as a slang term for barbed 


wire. 


SLAB FENCE. Mr. Flint spoke in The Rotarian, September 1938, of the slab 


fences in Pennsylvania. The DAE defines slab as a “rough, puncheonlike 
p'ank removed from the outside of a log in hewing it or in sawing it into 
planks.” 


See pieux fence. 


SLAT FENCE. The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 399: “In California. ... 
Picket fences must be of the same height as above, made of pickets not 
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less than six inches in circumference . . . all well secured at the top by 
slats or caps.” 


The U.S.D.A. Farmers’ Bulletin, “Farm Fences,” p. 14, has a picture and 
description of a “‘slat or snow fence,” showing the thin strips of wood, several 
inches wide, secured with several horizontal rows of wire. Such fences are 
usually taken down during the summer. 


See snow fence. 


SNAKE FENCE. The Hon. Amelia M. Murray of Great Britain, in Letters 
from the United States, wrote in 1856: “I could imagine myself in a well- 
cultivated picturesque part of England, if the super-abundance of timber 
and the ‘snake fences’ (containing more wood upon fifty acres than we should 
use to fence five hundred in the old country) did not speak plainly of 
American forests.” 


See worm fence. 








Courtesy of Mr. R. J. Flint 
Picket snow fence on Western farm. 


SNOW FENCE. A. D. Richardson in Garnered Sheaves, p. 283, referred to 
this style of fence for the protection of railroads. 


“Double snow fences of stones, or one of stones and the other of boards, six 
or eight feet high and a few yards apart, follow the north side of the track.” 
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See round timber. 





Courtesy of Nebraska State Historical Society 
A rare photograph of a sod-fence, sod-house and sod-barn taken in 
1885 in Custer County, Nebraska. 





SOD FENCE. Mrs. Wilbur Waite of Loup City, in northern Nebraska, told me 
in 1940 that an old neighbor of hers remembered sod fences, “They put rings 
in the hogs’ noses,” he said, “‘so they couldn’t root [the fences].” 


Mr. Flint in a letter to me August 28, 1939, told of the sod wall fence which 
he had seen in Missouri in 1899. 


“Close to a [ranch] building used as a shed for lignite coal I found a portion 
of what had been a sod wall fence that at one time had encircled a small 
garden. How I should prize a photograph of even that evidence of sod wall 
fences. The nearest approach to that type is a view I secured from the files 
of the Nebraska State Historical Society.” 


Warder in Hedges, p. 131, when he spoke of sod-bank fences was possibly 
describing the hedgerow of Europe. 


“ , . the thorns [hedges] are too apt to cast their leaves, even when grow- 
ing in our prairies and bottoms, and would not thrive at all upon a dry bank, 
as has already been satisfactorily proved upon the sod-bank fences of Illi- 
nois, where they have suffered from drought and from frosts.” 
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See turf fence. 


SOIL FENCE. Mr. Flint wrote me, August 28, 1939: “I had a search made 
by the U. S. Dept. of Agri. for a sod fence view that might be in their files 
but without any results. They did, however, send me a print of a soil fence 
in Oregon. A line-marking ridge, had no efficiency as a fence that I could 
conceive.” 


SPITE FENCE. The DAE’s earliest citation is 1899, Everybody's Magazine, 
but the chances are that the term is older. The Country Gentleman pub- 
lished a story, November 1938, by Ernie Rydberg entitled ““The Spite Fence.” 


Maryland, in the American Guide series, p. 8 (1940), described a spite lane, 
also. 


“A spite lane is a patch between two ‘spite fences,’ built on either side of 
a boundary line by neighbors not on good terms.” 


STAKE AND BOARD FENCE. The DAE has an illustrative citation dated 
1850. 


See board fence. 
STAKE AND BUNK FENCE. 
See bunk, stake-and-——. 


STAKE-AND-RICE FENCE. Scott, p. 65: “The Stake-and-Rice is another 
form of dead-hedge, and is formed of stakes driven into the ground 5 or 6 
feet apart, and interlaced with branches set on their butt-ends in the direc- 
tion of the heaviest winds, and each one wound alternately before and be- 
hind the stakes. A single rail is often nailed along the top of the stakes as 
a finish and to afford additional strength to the fence.” 


See dead-hedge fence and woven fence. 


STAKE AND RIDER FENCE. Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms (1877) 
defined it as “a species of fence higher and stronger than a worm fence.” 


Webb, in The Great Plains, gave as a distinguishing feature “the crotch of 
stakes in which to lay the top rails.” 
See rider and worm fence. 


STAKE AND WIRE FENCE. The DAE has an illustrative citation dated 
1868. 


See wire fence. 


STOCKADE FENCE. Life, July 8, 1940, p. 19, printed a photograph of the 
stockaded redoubt which General Cornwallis built in 1781 at Yorktown, 
Va. It shows a fence of heavy posts, pointed at the top, set close together 
and inclining outward at a broad angle. 
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W. E. Woodward told of a stockade fence that he remembered from his 
childhood, in The Way Our People Lived, p. 326 (1944): 


“One Carolina [cotton] factory village was surrounded by a high wooden 
fence; no one was allowed to enter or leave this stockade without permission 
of the management.” 


STONE FENCE. The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 398: “In Kansas, . . . Stone 


fences are required to be four feet high, eighteen inches wide at the bottom, 
and twelve at the top.” 


See pepper-and-salt stone-fence, rock fence, and stone-wall. 





U.S.D.A. photograph 
Stakes and riders are used to increase height of this loose stone wall 
in Virginia. 


STONE-WALL. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 500: “In New Hampshire, 


. . Stone-wall is largely used in all rocky districts, both single and double, 
of all widths, from 2 feet to 6 or more, according to the quantity of stone 
for which no other disposition is so convenient. . . . In Middlesex, Connec- 
ticut, where a poor quality of stone is available, walls 3 feet high are com- 
mon, with stakes and rails above. . . . In New York, . . . where poor stone 
prevails rived sticks are used in stone-wall to bind it. . . . Worm fence is 
common in several counties in Vermont. . . . In the latter county the rails 
generally rest on stone, 8 inches high, and six rails to the panel are used.” 


Haydn S. Pearson wrote of fences of the Northeastern states in “Stonewalls 
and Charred Stumps,” in Think, January 1949, pp. 7 and 26. 


“Through the 1700’s and the first half of the 1800’s, until man discovered 
how to make wire, two types of walls were common. The thousands of miles 
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of wall that line roads, circle fields and climb hillsides follow a similar pat- 
tern. With a pair of patient, plodding oxen, a stone boat and crowbars, the 
biggest rocks were laid on the surface, and smaller rocks placed on top of 
them. Three to four feet was the common height and for generations a 
countryside maxim was ‘A rod of wall a day for a yoke of steers and two 
men.’ Thousands of teenage lads and young men took contracts to build 
long stretches at a cent a foot. 


“The other type of wall was a different proposition. As far as the stone- 
walls around fields, meadows, and pastures were concerned, men expected 
to ‘run the fences’ each spring and replace the stones heaved off by frost 
action. But when it came to walls for barnyards, garden spots and perhaps 
a calf yard behind the barn, many good farmers wanted a wall that would 
stand undisturbed through the years. Thus in each community certain men 
made reputations as builders of good walls. A trench was dug, four feet 
wide and three feet deep to insure getting below frost line when cold winters 
had sustained periods of 20 to 30 degrees below zero. The trench was filled 
level with medium size stones plus plenty of smaller ones to fill the pockets. 
On this four-foot-wide foundation, the craftsmen in granite built a ‘dry’ [with- 
out mortar or other bonding material] wall with vertical sides five or six 
feet high.” 


See fencer and line rider. 


STUMP FENCE. Nichols, American Life, p. 8: “This [New England] farm 


was fenced with the stumps of the great pine-trees that had once covered 
the meadows, which had been cut down at an earlier period and sawn into 
boards, or made into shingles, or rafted down the river. . . . The fences 
were made by placing these stumps—extracted from the ground with great 
labour and the aid of machinery—on their sides, with their gnarled roots 
stretching into the air.” 


The Vermont Guide Book, p. 202, published a good picture of a stump fence. 
Mr. H. H. Chadwick, publicity Director of Vermont, wrote in response to 
my inquiry in July 1945: 


“In regard to stump fences. They used to be a familiar sight in Vermont. 
In early days of settlement many trees were cut down and burned to clear 
the land and it was considerable of a job to get rid of the stumps. Often 
these were dug out by hand and hauled to the boundary line and laid up. 
Occasionally in recent years I have seen the remains of one of these fences 
but most of them have rotted away or have been burned by the owners.” 


Mr. Flint wrote me in 1939: “The stump fences were erected where land 
was being cleared of conifers. They have surface feeding roots and resisted 
decay better than the hard woods. ‘As homely as a stump fence’ was an 
expression I heard many years before I realized its application from having 
seen one. And how it expresses the unattractive! We have a few here 
[Pennsylvania]. I understand there are many in the jackpine regions of 
Canada.” 
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Mr. Ralph Mueller of Cleveland recently described a stump fence which 
he had seen in Northern Ontario. 


“To clear the land the trees had been cut, leaving about a 3-foot stump,” 
he wrote. “Then these stumps were uprooted, and the root network was 7 
or 8 feet in diameter. These stumps and roots were placed along the periph- 
ery of a field, with the adjoining roots, in a measure, interlaced or pushed 
together. 


“Such a fence possibly wouldn’t hold hogs, but it would hold sheep, cows 
and horses.” 


STUMP FENCE, HOMELY AS A. C. F. Browne, Artemus Ward, His Book, 
p. 25 (1864): “She was upwards of 40 and homely as a stump fence.” 


See hedge fence, homely as a and mud fence, ugly as a. 


STUMP MACHINE: Daily State Journal, Lincoln, Nebr., July 11, 1878, 4/4: 
“One of Lincoln’s most dignified rotund citizens dived into a short polanaise 
[an overdress similar to a redingote] of a little girl, which on any ordinary 
occasion he could not have pulled on with a stump machine.” 


See stump fence and stump puller. 


STUMP PULLER. Merry’s Museum, XXX, p. 154 (1855): “As his solution 
[ of a puzzle] in your October number involves the above, I presume he will 
have no objection to telling us what kind of a stump puller he employed to 
extract so remarkable a root.” 


See stump machine. 


THORN FENCE. The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 395: “In Newcastle and 
Kent Counties, Delaware, a good structure of wood or stone, or well-set 
thorn four and a half feet high, or four feet with a ditch within two feet, is 
a lawful fence.” 


Warder, p. 125: “Of these [shrubs] the Buckthorn seems to offer many 
good qualities. The smaller growing native thorns promise about equally 
well.” 

See herring-bone rail and stake fence, live hedge fence, and quickset. 


THORN WIRE PATENT FENCE. “Kelly’s patent [1868] was an improve- 


ment over Hunt’s. Kelly altered the form of the barb, and suggested twist- | 


ing the wires together.”—-Webb, The Great Plains, p. 301. 


Professor Webb quoted from Barbed Wire Transcript, p. 6: “This inventor 
states that he prefers to call his structure a thorn wire or thorny wire, having > 
in mind the analogy between his wire and the thorn hedge. The company 
which later manufactured the Kelly barb wire was known as the Thorn 
Wire Hedge Company.” 
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Professor Webb noted that up to 1881 the U. S. Patent Office had issued 
1229 fence patents. 


THUMP DOWN A LOG. R. H. Newell in Orpheus C. Kerr [“Office Seeker” ] 
Papers, 2nd series, p. 252 (1865) used this expression, no doubt familiar to 
pioneer builders. 


“The squatter,” he wrote, “threw away the axe with which he was thumping 
down a maple log for a door-post.” 


See maul, 


TURF FENCE. Warder, p. 156: “In Missouri, . . . all fields and inclosures 
shall be inclosed with a fence, sufficiently close, composed of posts and rails, 
.. . or of turf, with ditches on each side. All such fences shall be at least 
four feet and a half high; those of turf shall be at least four feet high, and 
trenches on either side at least three feet wide at top, and three feet deep.” 


The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 398: “In Kansas fences may be . . . of turf, 
four feet, and staked and ridered, with a ditch on either side at least three 
feet wide at top and three feet deep.” 


Scott, p. 73, gave specific directions for constructing the “turf dyke (wall).” 
The instructions concluded with some warnings: “The turf dyke is often con- 
structed in a hasty and careless manner, in which case it soon moulders down. 
When the sods are carefully cut and attentively laid, each course made to 
cover the seams or joinings of those immediately below, together with ties 
or thorough-bands at frequent intervals, and the whole properly packed in 
the heart, with a sufficient coping of long sods on the top to keep out rain, 
this fence is tolerably durable.” 


See sod fence. 


VAN BUREN FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 503: “In Caldwell 
[N. C.], the Van Buren fence is coming into use; the worm 3 feet in width, 
panels 5 to 10 feet long.” 


See worm fence. 


VIRGINIA CROOK. Scott, p. 82: “In America a still more simple fence 
{than ‘rail’] is commonly met, even in districts that have been settled for 
a generation or more. It is known as the ‘Virginia crook,’ or worm-fence, 
and consists of nothing but cleft rails, similar to those employed in the cleft 
post-and-rail fence, and these are laid down in zigzag fashion, and one rail 
placed above another to the desired height, no posts or stakes and no nails 
being used. It forms a very strong fece, though a rough one, but it occupies 
a great deal of ground. It is, however, easily taken down and rebuilt again, 
while it will turn any and every description of stock.” 


VIRGINIA FENCE. The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 502: “As indicated by 
returns [from a ‘census’ or survey] from forty-one counties, four-fifths of 
the fence of Virginia is that to which her name is properly given.” 
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See Virginia crook and Virginia worm. 





Courtesy of Mr. R. J. Flint 
The national pioneer fence, the Stake-and-Rider Worm fence. 


VIRGINIA FENCE, HE MAKES. B. Franklin is the first authority cited by 


Thornton’s American Glossary for this phrase, meaning a drunken man 
by reason of his devious movement, is said to make a “Virginia fence.” 


VIRGINIA WORM FENCE. Webb, The Great Plains, p. 280: “In colonial 


times the Virginians began to build fences of split rails, laid in panels, eight 
rails to a panel, and zigzagged so that the ends of the [10-foot] rails inter- 
locked at an angle of about 60 degrees.’ 


Mr. Webb spoke of the faults of this fence; it took too much timber and 
ground, it required much time and work to keep the corners clean of noxious 
weeds—resulting often in fist fights between owners of adjoining fields— 
and the stock could push the top rails off. The “stake-and-rider” fence 
overcame the last fault. 


See stake-and-rider fence. 


WALL FENCE. The earthen wall or mud wall fence would seem to be the 


wall fence in Mississippi referred to by Warder, p. 156: 


“In Mississippi, . . . walls, palisades, dykes, hedges, and ditches are also 
allowed. All walls and palisades to be five feet high.” 


It is likely that the wall fence in New England referred to in Scribner's 
Monthly, Feb. 1880 (DAE) is the picturesque loose-stone wall combined 
with board or rails, of which types I have photographs. 


“The fence which is half wall and half board has a homely, rural look, as 
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has the low wall topped with rails, . . . which is as much of a ‘post and 
rail’ fence as we often find in northern New England.” 


WASHINGTON THORN FENCE. U.S.D.A. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1832, p. 
1: “Hedges were used rather early and George Washington’s interest in 
them as a means of stopping breachy cattle led him to import seedlings and 
to try out several promising shrubs and trees.” 


See live hedge. 


WATER COURSES AS FENCES. The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 396: “All 
water-courses [in Georgia] that are or have been navigable are deemed legal 
fences as far up the stream as navigation has ever extended, whenever, by 
reason of freshets or otherwise, fences cannot be kept, and are subject to the 
rules applicable to other fences.” 


Warder, p. 152: “In Delaware, . . . certain rivers are considered a suffi- 
cient fence.” 


See waterjump. 


WATERJUMP. In Hunting the Grisly, T. R. Roosevelt classed a waterjump 
as a fence. The New International Dictionary, p. 2885, defines its as “a 
pool, stream or ditch of water, to be jumped over by a horse, as in a steeple- 
chase.” 


See ha-ha fence. 


WATTLED FENCE. The wattled fences that we may now see in the South- 
west, constructed of posts, with brush and sticks interwoven, were to be 
seen in 1824 in Virginia, according to Arthur Singleton, quoted in Thornton’s 
Glossary, p. 928. 


The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report mentioned fences in Virginia made by brush- 
weaving. 


Warder, p. 137: “Applying this correct principle to the hedge, in the vari- 
ous plans suggested, such as wattling, or looping, or pegging-down, or inter- 
looping horizontally upon the ground, . 


Scott, p. 62: “Frequently, also, a double or single dead-hedge is formed to 
serve as a fence and guard [for a young hedge] until the quicksets are 
grown; in the latter case the quickset may be wattled into the dead-hedge.” 


In The Great Plains, Webb also mentioned the wattled fences of the Mexi- 
cans in the Southwest, of posts with brush and sticks interwoven. Photo- 
graphs of this type of fence are given in New Mexico, p. 55 and in Of&la- 
homa, p. 82, both in the American Guide series. The Scientific Monthly, June 
1948, p. 458, pictured such a “fence in the desert . . . flimsy but effective.” 


WINDBREAK FENCE. The 1940 U.S.D.A. “Farm Fences,” p. 17, shows a 
photograph of a farm board fence with the caption, “a windbreak on the 
feed lot is a feed saver.” 
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Warder, p. 19: “Shelter from the elements, . . . is frequently a desideratum 
to be obtained from a screen of living green, and will be appreciated by those 
who, upon a wintry day, have found themselves upon the sunny side of a 
row of cedars or other evergreens. Shelter from the cold winds is often a 
matter of great importance to the gardener: this may be much better ob- 
tained from an evergreen hedge than from a board-fence.” 


WING FENCE. Ramon Adams defines the wing fence in Western Words, pp. 
101, 108; evidently it is the “funnel” entrance to a corral described by 
Richardson in 1868. 


“A fence,” said Mr. Adams, ‘“‘on each side of a corral entrance which flares 
out for many feet to help direct the leaders of the entering herd into the 
opening of the pen.” 


See corral. 


WIRE FENCE. One of the infrequent references to wire fencing was in a 
discussion of legal fences in Kansas in the 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 398. 
“A wire fence must consist of posts of ordinary size for fencing purposes, set 
in the ground at least two feet deep and not more than twelve feet apart, 
with holes through posts, or staples on the side, not more than fifteen inches 
apart, and four separate lines of fence wire, not smaller than No. 9, to be 
provided with rollers and levers at suitable distances, to strain and hold 
the wires straight and firm.” 


See barb wire fence. 


WIRE-CUTTERS’ WAR. The controversy between homesteaders and cattle- 
growers over free versus closed range was hot in the 1870’s and 1880’s and 
resulted in feuds which have persisted in Nebraska almost to the present 
generation. Judge Bayard Paine related some gruesome incidents, remem- 
bered from his boyhood, in “Decisions Which Have Changed Nebraska 
History” in Nebraska History Magazine, Oct. 1935, pp. 199-208. President 
T. R. Roosevelt vigorously prosecuted ranchmen who fenced up government 
land with their own, thus excluding homesteaders. He sent ‘““G-men” to cut 
the wire fences and roll up miles of barbed wire, which was left to rust. 


The story of the fence-cutters’ wars or cattlemen’s wars was well told by 
Mari Sandoz in the biography of her father Old Jules (1935). He was a 
locater, inducing many emigrants from his native Switzerland to settle in 
the Nebraska Sandhills, and was secured as a star witness by the government 
in prosecutions of ranchers who fenced government land. 


The U.S.D.A. Report of 1871, p. 497, put the case of the homesteader clear- 
ly. It said: 


“When a score of young farmers ‘Go West,’ with strong hands and little cash 
in them, but a munificent promise to each of a homestead worth $200 now, 
and $2,000 in the future, . . . they often find that $1,000 will be required 
to fence scantily each farm, with little benefit to themselves, but mainly for 
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mutual protection against a single stock-grower, rich in cattle, and becoming 
richer by feeding them without cost on unpurchased land.” 


The Nebraska State Historical Society has in its files a photograph from 
the S. D. Butcher Collection, labelled “‘Wire-cutters, Kearney, Nebraska, 
1885.” The men looked calm and firm, holding the cutting pliers (wire 
clippers) and other gear which were customarily used in building fences. 


See open range. 


WOLF-PROOF FENCE. “Full utilization of fenced ranges came only after 


Texas ranchers installed the wolf-proof fence,” wrote C. W. Towne and E. 
N. Wentworth in the chapter ‘“‘Under the Lone Star” in Shepherd’s Empire, 
p. 140. 


“Whenever the value of range land justifies the cost,” they continued, “wolf-, 
dog-, and coyote-proof fences have been found effective in barring preda- 
tors. . . . Thus by the elimination of the wages and maintenance of herd- 
ers, a good deal of the cost of fencing is recouped.” 


WORM FENCE. The 1869 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 398: “In Kansas,...a 


worm fence must be at least four and a half feet high to top of rider, or if 
not ridered, four and a half feet high to top rails, the corners to be locked 
with strong rails, posts, or stakes.” 


The 1871 U.S.D.A. Report, p. 506: “In recapitulation it will be seen that 
worm-fence predominates in Vermont, New York, and in all the States west 
and northwest of New Jersey except Kansas, Nebraska, California, and 
Nevada, and the Rocky Mountain region. . . . It may fairly be ranked as 
the national fence, though it is temporary, giving way gradually to kinds 
requiring less lumber, and covering less land, as well as making a less awk- 
ward appearance not at all indicative of the straight-forwardness of the 
American character.” 


Mr. Flint wrote: “Interestingly enough the old worm, zigzag or Virginia 
fence outlasts all other wooden fences. It just can’t fall because no con- 
struction of man can be more tumbledown in appearance and construction. 
It simply rots in its tracks, sinking back to earth as the lower rails disinte- 
grate. We have them here [Pennsylvania] in all stages yet but no new ones 
are being erected. Old rails are placed on the tops where there is a con- 
tinuance of the fence. Even the stone walls tumble apart, from the influence 
of frost and vegetation.” 


See snake fence and Virginia worm fence. 


WOVEN FENCE. Thornton’s American Glossary has an illustrative citation 








from 1823 under ‘““‘Worm-fence”: “He has only dead fences, and no quicks 
or green hedges; all woven fences.” 


This is obviously an error, for the writer quoted, W. Faux, whose book 
Memorable Days was published in London, was without doubt speaking of 
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hedges—‘‘quicksets” and “‘dead-hedges,”’ of which latter type the “woven” 
is one. Probably it was a “plaited” or “wattled”’ fence. 


Woven wire nowadays would mean a wire fence to most Americans, as it did 
in 1912 to a Nevada cattle owner who was offered by traders a flock of 
half-wild sheep. 


“T indicated I would accept the 10,000 ewes,” said Petrie, “at $1.50 a head, 
providing they would fence twelve townships [in Nevada] with woven-wire 
buffalo fence, twelve feet high, with four-foot wire at an angle of forty-five 
degrees at the top, and posts of steel set in concrete eight feet apart.” —Towne 
and Wentworth, Shepherd’s Empire, p. 206. 


YANKEE BOARD FENCE. 


See plank fence. 


ZIGZAG FENCE. The worm fence. Thornton’s Glossary, p. 928, cited Col. 
Crockett in Texas (1836): “My poetry looked as zigzag as a worm fence.” 
The DAE cited the Atlantic Monthly, of 1867: “Git together enough to 
make about ten rods 0’ zigzag, two rails high.” 


ADDENDUM 


Dr. Frederic G. Cassidy of the University of Wisconsin sent me in January 
1951 the following list of fence terms taken from fifty Linguistic Atlas field 
records made in Wisconsin, 1940-1. Several of the names for the same fence 
differ from those which I had found in printed sources of an earlier day, it will 
be seen. 


STUMP FENCE. Only in northeast, region of Green Bay; 3 informants. 
ROOT FENCE. Same region; 1 informant. 


SOD FENCE. Only on extreme southern border, Beloit region; 2 informants. 


STONE FENCE. Standard form throughout state for unmortared or dry fence; 
39 informants. 


RIP RAP. Unmortared stone fence; from a man of New England background, in 
southern part of Wisconsin. 


STONE HEDGE. Same fence and informant as preceding. 


STONE WALL. Scattered; some uncertainty whether mortared or not; 9 in- 
formants, 
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STONE WALL FANCE. One informant, of New England background. 
ROCK FENCE, Extreme southwest corner; 2 informants. 


HALF-WALL FENCE. (Stone at bottom, wood above.) From Fond du Lac 
region only; 2 informants. 


LOG FANCE. Mostly from northeast, which is heavily pine-timbered; 5 in- 
formants. 


BRUSH FENCE (temporary fence of piled-up brush. Southeast; 1 informant. 


HEDGE FENCE. Usually Osage orange, but not common; southeast; 1 in- 
formant. 


RAIL FENCE. Standard term throughout state; 43 informants. One said the 
rails were about 10 feet long, 8-9 rails high. 


WORM FENCE. Mostly in southwest; 5 informants. 

V-RAIL FENCE (same as worm). One informant, of New Eugland background. 
WORM RAIL FENCE. Extreme southeast; 1 informant. 

STAKE AND RIDER. Mostly southwest; 7 informants. 

HORSE AND RIDER. Western borders, on St. Croix river; 1 informant. 


STRAIGHT RAIL FENCE (not zigzag, rails laid straight, held together at in- 
tersections between two vertical stakes fastened with hickory withes). Scat- 
tered through state; 4 informants. 


POLE FENCE (rails nailed to poles or post about 8 feet apart). Scattered; 4 
informants. 


RIP-GUT FENCE (a series of rails, one end of each resting on the ground, the 
other resting on crossed stakes). Green Bay region; 1 informant. 


BUCK FENCE. Same region; apparently same type of fence; 1 informant. 
STAKE AND RAIL, Same region; same fence; same informant. 


BOARD FENCE (boards laid horizontally between posts ,about 6 feet high). 
Scattered through state; 12 informants. 


PICKET PENCE. Standard throughout state; 48 informants. One informant 
said it was so called because the pieces of wood were peakéd! 


PALING FENCE. West and north; 2 informants. 
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LATH FENCE. Northeast: 2 informants. 


BARB WIRE FENCE. Standard throughout state; 30 informants. One in- 
formant in northeast said the Kelly barb wire fence was the first type used 
up there; had diamond-shaped bits of metal strung and fastened on wire. 


BARBED WIRE FENCE. Generally scattered; 13 informants. 
BOB WIRE FENCE. South and east; 3 informants. 


MESH WIRE FENCE. Northwest; 1 informant. 
MESHED WIRE FENCE. Southeast; 1 informant. 
WOVEN WIRE FENCE. Scattered; 4 informants. 


The rip-gut, buck, and stake and rail fence, as described and sketched by 
Mr. Cassidy, seems to be the pitchpole fence in my list. 

The Kelly barb wire fence of Mr. Cassidy’s informant was named for one 
of the first six inventors of the repellent type of fence. The patents date back 
to 1867 with the crude invention of Dabb. Then came Smith, Hunt, Kelly, 
Judson, and finally Rose, whose fence in 1873 became the basis of a profitable 
industry. 

Many different styles of barbs were put on the market in the 1870’s, ac- 
cording to Professor Earl W. Hayter of the Northern Illinois State Teachers 
College, De Kalb, Illinois. He mentioned the “S” barb, the “spur-wheel’’ and 
the “chain link” among others, in an account in Agricultural History, October 
1939, pages 189-207, entitled “Barbed Wire Fencing—A Prairie Invention; Its 
Rise and Influence in the Western States.” De Kalb was the center of the barb- 
wire industry and Professor Hayter had access to early records and many speci- 
mens in writing his history. 

He mentioned a bush and pole fence (1875) against which the new barbed 
wire had to compete, for the farmers could build the wooden fence from the 
growth on their own land, whereas a three-wire fence cost about $150 a mile. 
“Anti-barbed-wire” groups were found as late as 1885 to combat its use as 
“cruel and inhuman.” 

Dr. E. N. Dick of Union College, Nebraska, also tells the story of the evo- 
lution of fences in his several books dealing with the American frontier. In The 
Dixie Frontier (1948) he used contemporary sources to describe ‘Splitting 
Fence Rails,” pages 103-4 and 304-7. The “incredible” skill with which pioneer 
lads could fell an oak in five minutes and finish fifty to sixty rails in less than 
two hours is described blow by blow. 
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A lyrical account of post-hole boring was given by Jane Carter in “Old Rail 
Fences,” in American Forests, December 1948, pp. 548-69. In her childhood, 
“almost hypnotized with interest,” she had watched old Tom Hatch bore holes 
by hand with his narrow mortising ax, in chestnut fence posts, six to a post, in 
which the rails would fit, finishing forty to forty-five posts a day. By 1850 
most farmers were using newly-patented machines to bore the holes for their 
mortised post-and-rail fencing. 


University of Nebraska 





ANOTHER MEXICAN VERSION OF THE STORY OF 
THE BEAR’S SON 


By Wilson M. Hudson 


The story of the Bear’s Son (Type 301 in Aarne-Thompson) is one of the 
world’s most widely diffused folktales. It was first studied on a large scale in 
connection with the Old English epic Beowulf, by Friedrich Panzer, who in 
1910 enumerated and compared 221 versions from Europe, Asia, Africa, and 
America. Of these more than 200 were European and only one was American, 
from Brazil. Citing Panzer, Franz Boas argued in 1912 for the European origin 
of very similar tales among North American Indians and Spanish-speaking peo- 
ples of old and New Mexico.? Including two from Mexico, Mr. Stith Thompson 
analyzed twenty variants in his European Tales among the North American 
Indians, which he published in 1919.2 The collection and comparison of Bear’s 
Son or Juan Oso stories in the Americas has continued to the present day. Mr. 
Aurelio M. Espinosa, who in 1911, before the appearance of Boas’s “Notes on 
Mexican Folk-Lore,” published a Juan Oso tale from New Mexico and called 
attention to its kinship with certain French and German stories,* has been very 
active in this investigation. In the comparative notes added to the 1946-7 edi- 
tion of his Cuentos Populares Espanoles,® he counted ten versions from Spain, 
thirty-three from Spanish America, eight from Portugal and Brazil, and two 
from Catalonia. Perhaps because of the circumstances of its publication, he has 
overlooked the Mexican version most widely circulated among English readers, 
Mr. J. Frank Dobie’s “Juan Oso,” which appeared in 1935 as a chapter in 
Tongues of the Monte.® In this paper it is my purpose to study Mr. Dobie’s 
story as it is related to Spanish-American and European tradition. 


1 Studien sur germanischen Sagengeschichte: Beowulf, vol. I (Munich, 1910). Panzer’s 
enumeration is on pp. 5-13, 218-19. 

2“Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore,”Journal of American Folk-Lore, XXV (1912), pp. 251, 
254-58. 

® Colorado College Publication, Language Series, vol. II, no. 34. Mr. Thompson reprints 
R. H. Lowie’s Assiniboine version in Tales of the North American Indians (Cambridge 
Mass., 1929), pp. 205-7. 

*“New-Mexican and Spanish Folk-Lore,” JAFL, XXIV (1911), 437-44. “La Yegua 
Mora,” pp. 403-8, is also a Bear’s Son tale, with an introductory portion following Panzer's 
form B. Espinosa amplified his discussion in “Comparative Notes on New-Mexican and 
Mexican Spanish Folk-Tales,” JAFL, XXVII (1914), 219-20. 

5 Madrid, 3 vols. With a bibliography and a statistical analysis, the note on “Juan del 
Oso” (II, 498-504) constitutes a thorough and concise treatment of this story in Hispanic 
tradition. 

*The book was first published by Doubleday, Doran & Co. (Garden City, N. Y.) in 
1935; then by the University Press (Dallas) in 1942, under the title The Mexico I Like; 
and again under the original title by Little, Brown & Co. (Boston) in 1947. 
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Mr. Dobie has informed me that in 1932 he had his tale of Juan Oso from 
a vaquero named Ismael on the Piedra Blanca ranch in the state of Coahuila. 
This Ismael, characterized as in life, tells the story in Tongues of the Monte. 
Let me summarize Ismael’s version of Juan Oso. 


As she is dipping water at the spring, a young woman is captured by a bear 
and taken to his cave in a distant cafon. At first he makes sure she will not run 
away while he is hunting by stopping the entrance with a huge boulder. He brings 
her venison and later corn to eat. Within a year the woman gives birth to a baby 
who is like a bear from the waist down. The child grows fast and becomes very 
strong. Curious about his mother’s people, he persuades her to flee from the bear 
in spite of her fears. Before starting out she covers him with deerskins to conceal 
his hairy legs and feet. 

Back with human beings, she takes him to the cura, who christens him Juan 
Oso and agrees to act as his godfather. The priest sends the boy to school, but when 
one of his mates exposes his bearlike parts Juan strikes him dead. Juan is forced 
to leave school and becomes very restless. From his godfather he obtains two 
burros loaded with money and a very heavy walking stick made of iron, with 
which he sets out to visit the cities. 

In a year he spends all of the money and then takes to the sierras alone, having 
only a machete for which he has traded the walking stick. There he meets, in suc- 
cession, a man who can run as fast as a deer even up mountain peaks, another 
who can shoot game farther away than others can see it, one who can pull up large 
trees in the forest, and still another who can cause water to flow to him by suck- 
ing. With these marvelous companions, Juan enters into a city in such a way as to 
frighten the inhabitants. The king of the city threatens Juan and his companions 
with death unless they can clear a large forest for cultivation within a day’s time. 
This they do with the aid of the tree puller. Again the king says they must die 
unless they can change the course of a river in order to irrigate the new land. This 
is easy for the man who sucks up water. Still the king will not free them until they 
kill an eagle that nests on an inaccessible mountain and that for a hundred years 
has been carrying off lambs, colts, and even children. The hunter shoots the eagle 
and the runner brings him back to the king, who now rewards Juan and asks him 
to stay in his kingdom. 

Juan and his companions make camp in the sierras west of the city. When 
they return from a hunt, they find that the runner, whom they have left behind to 
cook, has been attacked by a big black man. When Juan stays in camp the next day, 
the black devil attacks him, too. Juan cuts the devil’s head in two with his machete 
and slices off his right ear, which he puts into his pocket. The devil’s body flops 
into a very deep hole nearby. Juan lowers his companions one after another into 
the hole with spliced ropes, but each grows afraid before reaching the bottom and 
signals with two tugs to be pulled back up. Then he has them let him down. 
Below he finds four beautiful maidens, captives of the black devil, and sends them 
up one at a time. The companions each take a maiden and desert Juan. After call- 
for a long time in vain, he gets hungry and builds a fire to roast the devil’s ear. 
As it begins to cook, he hears a voice groan, “Don’t burn me, don’t burn me.” 
He looks for the devil, finds him, and in a rage hurls him all the way out of the 
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pit. He puts the black ear in his pocket, and then pulls himself up by means 
of the rope, which has been left tied to a big rock. 

He goes at once to the city, where he finds the people celebrating the rescue of 
the four maidens and their marriage to his companions. The king, who is highly 
pleased by the rescue, gives Juan the princess for his bride. Juan keeps the black 
ear in his pocket to prevent the devil from regaining his power. 


The tale of the Bear’s Son is divided into three major parts by Panzer: 
first, an introductory portion; second, the adventure in the realm of the demon; 
and, third, the wedding of the hero to the youngest of the rescued princesses 
and his revenge on his treacherous companions.7 The introductory portion may 
take one of the three forms also. Form A begins with the marvelous birth of 
the hero, usually from the union of a woman with a bear, and goes on to his 
unruly youth, his meeting with the strange companions, their encounter with a 
demon in a deserted house, the wounding of the demon by the hero, and the 
pursuit to the mouth of his underground hiding place. Form B omits the hero’s 
marvelous birth and starts with the depredations of a demon on some kingdom; 
after the king’s two older sons fail, the youngest wounds the demon and tracks 
him to his lair. (In versions with this beginning the older sons play the part 
of the treacherous companions.) Form C opens with the abduction of three 
princesses by a demon; the king offers a reward for their rescue; the hero with 
several companions takes up the search, encounters the demon in a deserted 
house, and wounds him. Like the far greater part of the versions in Spanish, 
Ismael’s story as recorded by Mr. Dobie corresponds with form A in its intro- 
ductory portion, which is very full. The third portion, which has to do with 
the happenings after Juan’s escape from the cave, is less full than that of most 
Spanish versions,* some of which give lengthy accounts of Juan’s exposure of 
his faithless companions and his winning of the youngest princess for himself. 

Let us now turn from the general structure of the story and examine the 
motifs in some detail. 

According to the system employed in Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk- 
Literature, the dominant motif of Ismael’s story would be identified as type 
F611.1.1, labeled “strong man son of bear who has stolen his mother” and 
nearly allied to type B635.1, in which the human son of a woman who marries 
a bear acquires bearlike characteristics. Ismael’s story contains a number of 
other prominent motifs, as has been indicated in the preceding discussion of 
structure. In their notes to No. 91 of the Grimms’ Marchen, “Dat Erdmanne- 
ken” (“The Gnome”), Bolte and Polivka enumerate six principal motifs which 


"Op. cit., pp. 15-16. 
®See Espinosa, Cuentos Populares Espanoles, I, 503. 
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are present in the story of the Bear’s Son:® (A) a hero of unusual birth and 
strength; (B) extraordinary companions; (C) three princesses kept captive by 
a demon in a cave; (D) rescue of the princesses by the hero; (E) appropriation 
of the princesses and abandonment of the hero by his companions, and his 
escape from the cave by supernatural means; and (F) arrival of the hero at 
the palace of the princesses, his identification by a token, punishment of his 
faithless companions, and his marriage to the youngest princess. Ismael’s tale 
has most of the motifs in this sequence, except that Juan leaves the cave with- 
out aid by climbing the rope, does not require a token for identification, and 
does not punish his companions. There are four instead of the usual three 
maidens, who apparently were stolen from the king’s city but are not his daugh- 
ters. The king is said to have given Juan the princess to marry, as if there were 
only one. The majority of Spanish-American versions closely follow the pattern 
of motifs set up by Bolte and Polivka.1° 

Let me go through the motifs as they appear in Ismael’s story and compare 
them with those of other Spanish-American versions. 

The hero is almost always said to be the son of a woman and a bear. When 
occasionally the woman is pregnant when captured, the son nevertheless has 
the bearlike qualities of hairiness and great strength. In a story from Tehuan- 
tepec a tiger is Juan’s father. 

In Ismael’s version the woman is encouraged by the son to escape after the 
bear no longer keeps her shut up in the cave. Usually the escape is made when 
the boy is strong enough to roll away the huge stone at the entrance and pro- 
tect his mother in their flight. Often he kills the pursuing bear father. In 
Ismael’s story Juan tells his mother that he will kill the bear if he tries to stop 
them, but they are not followed. 

Juan’s christening by the priest is a regular feature of the story, and so is 
Juan’s roughness with his schoolmates. Sometimes the priest tries to frighten 
him in order to make him less unruly; here another type of Spanish folktale, 
Juan sin Miedo,!2 readily blends in with the Juan Oso pattern. All efforts to 
tame Juan fail, and he has to seek a place for himself elsewhere. 

In practically every Spanish-American version, Juan makes as a condition 
of his leaving the gift of a huge walking stick, which may be either gold or iron. 
Juan’s stick weighs two tons in Ismael’s story. This heavy object, which is 
designated by Spanish words for staff, cane, or stick, ordinarily becomes the 


° Anmerkungen zu den Kinder- und Hausmarchen der Briider Grimm, vol. II (Leipzig, 
1915), pp. 300-1. See also Nos. 90 and 166. 

*°See Espinosa, Cuentos, II, 503. 

™ Published by Boas in “Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore,” JAFL, XXV (1912), 241-45. 

2On this tale, see Espinosa, Cuentos, II, 505-11. 
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means of Juan’s victory over the demon, fierce animals, or supernatural beings 
that he later fights in the cave. The function of this staff is emphasized in a 
curious version from New Mexico in which a girl disguised as a man accom- 
plishes everything by using her heavy porra.13 When she finally discloses her 
identity, the king says it seems strange to him that a woman could carry such 
a great staff, to which she simply replies that she is in truth a woman. In 
Ismael’s version, Juan trades the iron walking stick for a machete, with which 
he splits the demon’s head and cuts off his ear; and at this point the machete 
drops out of the story. In a tale from Jalisco Juan has a blacksmith for whom 
he works after leaving school make a huge machete, which he carries and uses 
in the rest of his adventures.14 Whatever its form, this instrument is not magi- 
cal in itself; it is a weapon that can be wielded only by a hero of superhuman 
strength. 

Ismael tells of Juan’s meeting with four marvelous companions. In this part 
his story is very full, for each man relates how he came to acquire his powers. 
The sucker-in of lakes and rivers, to take the most Mexican of the four, had 
developed his skill by sucking sap from the center of gigantic maguey plants 
through many gourds attached to one another. He was a ¢tlachiquero, one who 
collects maguey juice for making pulque. The runner, the hunter, and the tree- 
puller are often found in Juan Oso stories, and so are hill-mover, windmill- 
blower, and rock-splitter. The usual number is three, though some stories have 
only two and at least one has five.15 One of the strangest of Juan’s strange 
companions appears in a version from New Mexico: this man specializes in 
carrying people across rivers on his moustaches.1® He has a little trouble with 
Juan because of his heavy iron staff. Sometimes when Juan persuades these 
men to join him, he brands them on the right hip as if they were cattle. In 
Ismael’s story the companions exert their unusual gifts to a greater extent than 
in most versions, though, as in every other case, their powers have little to do 
with the rescue of the maidens. Their later treachery has more influence on the 
sequence of events in the typical Juan Oso story than their extraordinary powers. 

The attack on one of the companions while he is alone cooking is a usual 
feature of the tale. In Spanish-American versions the attacker is black, and 
he may be either a giant or a dwarf; in rare instances the attacker is feminine, 


*8 No. 21 in José Manuel Espinosa’s Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico, vol. XXX in 
Memoirs of the American Folk-Lore Society (New York, 1937). 

14No. 95 in Howard T. Wheeler’s Tales from Jalisco, Mexico, vol. XXXV in Memoirs 
of the American Folk-Lore Society (Philadelphia, 1943). 

15 No. 95 in Wheeler has five companions but only the usual three princesses. After the 
betrayal of Juan, three of the companions further betray the other two, whom Juan later 
revives and forgives. The three are shot and the two marry princesses along with Juan. 

1©No. 18 of José Manuel Espinosa’s Spanish Folk-Tales from New Mexico. 
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a bruja. Ordinarily each of the companions is attacked in turn on successive, 
days, and as a rule they do not tell Juan just what has happened. The scene 
of the attack is sometimes an abandoned house or even a castle, or, as in Ismael’s 
version, merely a camp in the mountains. Whatever the circumstances, Juan 
wounds the “black one” with his heavy staff but is not able to prevent his escape. 
In Ismael’s story a machete has replaced the iron bar. As usual, Juan is left in 
possession of an ear that he has struck or cut off. In several versions the devil 
himself cuts off the ear and gives it to Juan as a sign of submission, and in a 
few cases he offers at this time to lead him to the captured princesses. 

The lowering of the companions into the well or pit and their signaling to 
be drawn up before reaching bottom is another regular feature. The usual signal 
is the ringing of a bell—it is two jerks on the rope in Ismael’s version. What 
happens to Juan in the pit is relatively simple as Ismael tells the story. Besides 
the original black devil, Juan may have to fight a different opponent to free 
each of the three princesses. He achieves victory by means of his heavy staff 
or some special weapon which the princesses point out to him in the cave. The 
companions may betray Juan in several ways: they may simply abandon him and 
leave with the maidens, or they may cut the rope after pulling him part of 
the way up. Sometimes Juan suspects treachery and puts his walking stick or 
a rock into the basket. The black ear is his usual means of escape: after the 
struggle the demon reappears and asks that his ear be returned, and Juan 
promises to do so on condition that the demon help him out of the cave. Juan 
often keeps the ear and bites it whenever he wants the devil to grant a wish. 
In the Tepecano version from Jalisco!? Juan becomes so friendly with his black 
helper that after recovering the princesses from his treacherous companions he 
restores them to the demon. In Ismael’s version Juan neglects his opportunity to 
escape by means of the ear, and, instead of taking advantage of his power over 
the devil, throws him out of the pit. Juan is able to escape only because his 
companions drop the rope down once more before deserting him. 

Ismael’s story comes to a rapid conclusion after Juan’s escape from the well. 
Making no objection to their marriage to the four maidens, Juan lets his com- 
panions go unpunished and is given the king’s daughter as his bride. The chain 
of causes is plainer in the typical versions, in which the maidens are daughters 
of the king and in which Juan must expose his companions in order to obtain 
credit for the rescue. In most versions Juan proves that he is the true rescuer 
by presenting some kind of token given him in the cave by the youngest prin- 
cess, and is rewarded by her hand in marriage while the pretended rescuers 


In J. Alden Mason’s “Folk-Tales of the Tepecanos,” ed. Aurelio M. Espinosa, JAFL, 
XXVII (1914), 176-79. 
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are punished. Juan may be slow to identify himself, meanwhile assuming dis- 
guises or transforming himself with the aid of the demon, whose ear he retains 
and bites when in need. He usually returns the ear when all of his affairs are 
in order. His revenge on his companions, which is accomplished through the 
king, is not often very severe, though now and then the king has them hanged or 
shot. As a rule the king forces the one who is about to marry the youngest 
princess to relinquish her to Juan, but permits the others to marry the two 
older princesses; then the dispossessed man lives with the others as a servant. 
In three verions from New Mexico Juan humiliates the companions by making 
them show his brand on their right hip.18 

To conclude. Ismael’s story of Juan Oso as told to Mr. Dobie in 1932 has 
the three structural parts distinguished by Panzer, with an introduction belong- 
ing to form A. In this respect it coincides with the great majority of Spanish 
and Spanish-American versions, from which, however, it differs in giving most 
space to the first part. With the exceptions noted, it contains the principal 
motifs enumerated by Bolte and Polivka. These exceptions are that Juan es- 
capes from the cave by natural instead of supernatural means, he does not 
present a token for his identification, and he takes no revenge on his treacher- 
ous companions. Ismael’s departure from Bolte and Polivka’s pattern of motifs 
is also a departure from Spanish-American tradition. As for motifs that are 
particularly prominent in Juan Oso stories from Spanish-America, including 
our own Southwest, the heavy staff and the black ear are both present in Ismael’s 
story, though neither plays an altogether typical réle. In comparison with other 
Juan Oso tales, Ismael’s version has as its distinctive features the elaboration 
of how the four companions acquired their marvelous powers, and the addi- 
tional account of how they frighten the people of the city and perform tasks 
set for them by the king as the price of their freedom. 
University of Texas 


**See “La Yegua Mora,” published by Aurelio M. Espinosa in “New-Mexican Spanish 
Folk-Lore,” JAFL, XXIV (1911), 403-8; and Nos. 18 and 19 in José M. Espinosa’s Spanish 
Folk-Tales from New Mexico. See also Wheeler’s No. 96, in which Juan uses brands on the 
companions and the king to prove that it was he who had won a battle for the king. 
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SOME EFFECTS OF SCRIBAL AND 
TYPOGRAPHICAL ERROR ON ORAL TRADITION 


By W. Edson Richmond 


The oral nature of popular literature, of one form of folklore in other words, 
has been so emphasized in the past few years that frequently the fact that printed 
folklore also exists is lost sight of. Indeed, though no competent scholar would 
boldly assert that printed folklore does not exist, such an assumption is not 
uncommonly implicit in the definitions which may be found for various types 
of popular literature. The emphasis, for example, which has been placed upon 
oral transmission as the principal element contributing to the creation of a 
popular ballad and which may be traced at least as far back as Sir Walter Scott’s 
day, if not, as is probable, considerably further, suggests that all printed ballads 
except those in the volumes of scholarly collectors are suspect. 

If we are to deal at all with contemporary materials of Western European 
civilization, however, we must realize that today the printed page is nearly as 
much the property of the “folk” as is oral tradition and that it differs from the 
latter only in that to it is attributed more authority than is usually given today 
to the unsupported word. 

It is true, of course, that the broadside ballad is easily distinguishable from 
the so-called popular ballad of tradition and that the broadside ballad cannot 
in general stand along side the ballad of tradition if any accepted canons of lit- 
erary taste be applied — but then, neither can many modern American ballads 
which appear to be solely the product of oral tradition unsullied by printer’s ink. 
Moreover, it has long been known that broadsides have acted as intermediaries 
in the transmission of what appears to be purely oral per se.® It is the purpose 
of this paper to point out the effect which typographical and scribal error may 
have upon subsequent oral transmission of popular ballads and by extension 
the effect which printing may have upon folklore in general. 


1Even the un- or semi-sophisticated ballad singer of Sir Walter Scott’s day saw fit to 
deplore and condemn printed tradition. The mother of James Hogg, whence came no few of 
Scott’s best texts, has this comment to make about the collecting and printing of ballads: 
“An ye hae spoilt them a’ thegither. They were made for singing, an’ no for readin; an 
they are nouther right spelled nor right setten doun.” Of the effect of this incorrect spelling 
I shall have more to say below. 

*See, for example, H. Tolman’s and O. Eddy’s discussion of the transmission of James 
Harris (The Daemon Lover), Child No. 243, in “Ballad Texts and Tunes,” JAF, XXXV, 347, 
in which the De Marsan Broadside is shown to be the probable source for most of the 
American variants of this ballad. As I have pointed out in my own article, “Ballad Place 
Names,” JAF, LIX, 263-267, however, there appear to be two distinct traditions for this 
ballad in America, one stemming from the printed De Marsan Broadside and one purely 
oral in tradition, the two eventually coalescing to produce yet a third version, a not improba- 
ble process for many other ballads as well. 


[159] 
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Insofar as strict oral transmission of any material is concerned, it is obvious 
that there are two processes at work at the same time. There is, first of all, that 
re-creational force which results from the taste of the transmitters and which 
results in what may be called “good” folklore by those whose standards are 
primarily literary or aesthetic. There is secondly, however, a force which has 
nothing whatsoever to do with communal taste and which can best be described 
as a corrupting rather than a re-creational force, though it may not destroy the 
worth of the material either as a piece of folklore or as a literary text. This 
force results from two human failings: poor memory—either individually or as 
a folk — and the inability to reproduce or interpret accurately that which has 
been heard or seen. It is this force which in oral transmission distorts the his- 
toricity of the historical ballads, which sometimes changes the locale of a ballad 
from one place to another, which creates nonsense syllables or meaningless lines, 
which, in short, distorts without either necessarily improving or destroying the 
material itself. 

Whether the first-mentioned force is effective in the printed transmission 
(or even the oral transmission) of folk literature or not is a moot point; it is 
certain, however, that the second force has had a far reaching effect upon folk- 
lore both in its printed and its oral traditions, each being at least partly depend- 
ent upon the other. 

This second force is in reality a composite of many minor forces; a “distor- 
tion complex” composed of precisely the same forces as those which operate in 
the evolution of a language. These forces in turn result from the unfamiliarity 
of the speaker of a language (or the teller of a tale, or the singer of a song) 
with the things which he utters and from the lack of any effective conservative 
force which makes exactness a virtue. Consequently, a tremendous amount of 


* The attitudes of folklorists and literary scholars differ considerably on this point even 
when both are applying canons of taste. One may here contrast the point of view expressed 
by Cecil Sharp who wrote in 1907 in English Folk-Song: Some Conclusions (London: Simp- 
kin & Co., p. 10) that “The method of oral transmission is not merely one by which the 
folksong lives; it is a process by which it grows and by which it is created,” a point of 
view which Don Ramon Menéndez Pidal emphasized in his Poesia popular y Poesia tradicional 
en la Literatura Espanola (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1922. p. 22) when he insisted 
that variants were not accidents but rather essential elements of communal poetizing, with 
the point of view expressed by Professor John Robert Moore in his essay entitled “The In- 
fluence of Transmission on the English Ballads,” MLR, XI (Oct. 1916), 387, when he says: 
“After a painstaking study of the subject, I have yet to find a clear case where a ballad can 
be shown to have improved as a result of oral transmission, except in the way of becoming 
more lyrical. As far as the narrative element is concerned, tradition works nothing but 
corruption in the ballad, ...” This dichotomy of opinion is still current, but I suggest 
that the argument rests upon the canons of taste applied, upon the fact that ballads are 
looked upon as a group rather than as individual pieces of literature which must be studied 
separately, and upon the fact which appears obvious at least to me that re-creation is found 
wherever the group is homogeneous, corruption where it is not. 
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variation in oral literature may be explained in terms of the attempts which 
tale tellers, folk-singers, and last — but far from least — editors and collectors 
of folkloristic materials have made, however unconsciously, to explain what they 
have heard in terms of what they think they have heard or in terms of what 
they know. 

Insofar as purely oral tradition is concerned, the effects of this “distortion 
complex” have been frequently noted in the pages of ballad scholarship. Not 
always with the same purpose in view, various scholars and editors have pointed 
out particular examples of this type of variation.4 But one need not depend 
upon other scholars for his exempla; one need only open any ballad collection 
and compare versions and variants of particular ballads with each other. If one 
examines the texts of The Wife of Usher’s Well (79), for example, he finds 
the perfectly acceptable but archaic word grammarye, “black magic,” of Child 
variant 79D*5 corrupted to the nonsensical, meaningless, but phonetically anal- 
ogous granerlee in a version from Georgia® or the meaningful but equally in- 
accurate word grammar in a West Virginia variant.? If The Gypsy Laddie (200) 
be examined instead, one will find the word glamourie (according to Jamieson 
in An Etymological Dictionary of the Scottish Language { Paisley: Gardner, 
1880.] I1:394, glaumerie, etc., is to cause deception of sight by means of a 
charm) in the last line of the usual second stanza: 


She cam tripping down the stair, 
And all her maids before her; 

As soon as they saw her weel-faurd face 
They coost their glamourye owre her. 


Child, 200 C 


is shifted to create what was perhaps to later or to non-Scotch singers a more 
understandable albeit foolish stanza: 


‘See, for examples of the more lengthy treatment of the subject, such landmarks in 
ballad scholarship as John Meier’s Kunstlieder im Volksmunde (Halle, 1906, pp, xix ff.), F. B. 
Gummere’s The Popular Ballad (Boston: Houghton Mifflin & Co., 1907, pp. 61-66), Phillips 
Barry’s two articles, “William Carter, the Bensontown Homer” (JAF, XXV [April-June, 
1912], 156-168) and “The Transmission of Folk-Song” (JAF, XXVII [January-March, 
1914,] 67-76), the article by Professor John Robert Moore quoted above, footnote three, 
and Professor Gordon Hall Gerould’s The Ballad of Tradition (Oxford: Oxford University 
Press, 1932, pp. 163-188, et passim.) to mention only a few. 

*Francis James Child, The English and Scottish Popular Ballads. (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin & Co., 1892-1898). V:294-295. Hereafter the number in parentheses will serve as 
sufficient documentation for ballads appearing in the Child collection unless there is some 
textual peculiarity or unless the variant referred to appears out of numerical order in the 
collection. 

*JAF, XLIV (1931), 63-64. 

"John Harrington Cox, Folksongs of the South. (Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University 
Press, 1925). p. 93. 
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The Earl of Castle’s lady came down, 
With the waiting-maid beside her; 

As soon as her fair face they saw, 
They called their grandmother over. 


Child, 200 G 


And finally a similar folk-etymology may be seen in the corruption of the word 
harped as it appears in the following stanza of an English version of The Twa 
Brothers (49): 


She put the small pipes to her mouth, 
And she harped both far and near, 

Till she Aarped the small birds off the briers, 
And her true love out of the grave. 


Child, 49 B 


to hopped in a variant from the Southern Appalachians: 
She went Aopping all over her true lover’s grave 
A twelve-months and a day. 
She hopped her true love out of his grave 
So he can get no rest.§ 


Here, of course, we cannot be entirely sure that the fault lies with the singer, 
for the collector, speaking as he did Received Standard British, would be u- 
likely to recognize in the flurry of collecting the normal southern American sub- 
stitution of the low-back vowel for the low-central vowel followed by r. 

Such examples may, of course, be multiplied ad infinitum, but to do so here 
would be merely to underline the point that the fruit of all oral tradition is 
subject to the same laws as is language in general, although the nature of a 
particular folktale or ballad may in itself act as a conservative force, particu- 
larly if the material belongs to the genre of saga rather than mdrchen. There 
is, however, another large class of variations which result to a considerably 
lesser degree if at all from oral corruption: the variations which result from 
scribal and typographical confusion and later pass into tradition or are per- 
petuated in the pages of scholarly collections in the name of scientific exactitude. 

One of the difficulties which always handicaps the collector is the inaccuracy 
of his tools. Only recently have the various types of recorders been brought to 
such perfection that they have become both reliable and a necessity for a col 
lector of folk material. But even when a satisfactory recorder is used, the 
collector’s needs are not entirely fulfilled: the collection which he has made 
on wire, tape, or disc remains a tool, and no matter how desirable it might be 


® Cecil K. Sharp, Folk Songs from the Southern Appalachians. (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1932.) 1:17. 
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to pass the material on to others in this form, it is impracticable to do so if 
there be any mass of materials. He must, instead, rely upon the printed page, 
and unfortunately the printed page cannot reproduce what the collector has 
heard with any more than the merest approach to scientific fidelity. Musical 
notation, particularly if large numbers of the audience are musical laymen, is 
at best a compromise too frequently incomprehensible to a large portion of the 
audience; but it is, at any rate, accepted as such. Not so with the text itself 
which is often as much of a compromise as is musical notation but seldom rec- 
ognized as such even though the English alphabet has long been recognized as 
an unsatisfactory tool for the symbolization and reproduction of the English 
language. In short, the modern folklorist is in a scarcely more satisfactory posi- 
tion for the passing on of his materials than were Percy, Scott, and Ritson even 
though he may be a more efficient collector. He has the undoubted advantage 
of having at his constant command a nearly perfect reproduction of all that 
his informant has given him with, if he desires, the irrelevant edited out, a 
record which may be played and replayed without ever giving way to tiredness, 
boredom, or inexplicable variation; but he also has the added disadvantage of 
knowing as his predecessors did not that exact reproduction on the printed page 
is not only desirable but also impossible. This impasse has led to incongruities 
which have later found their way into oral tradition. 

As a consequence, the two major types of corruption which may arise as a 
result of the attempt to set in print what arises from oral tradition — scribal 
error and typographical error — are not always easily distinguishable one from 
another; but in general it may be said that scribal errors result from the at- 
tempts of collectors and editors to reproduce as closely as their orthography 
allows the sounds and words which they have heard, and typographical errors 
result from some peculiarity either in the forms of letters which allow for con- 
fusion or in the arbitrary system of capitalization, punctuation, word-division, 
etc., which is peculiar to any given language. 

The most common of these errors is scribal error. It usually takes the form 
of a phonetic spelling for some word or words with which the collector is un- 
familiar, and it may result either in complete confusion or some analogical form. 
Errors of this type may be found in the earliest ballad collections. Thus it is 
that perhaps from sheer ignorance, perhaps because of his Lancashire dialect, 
but more probably because of the near-phonetic and certainly unstable spelling 
of his own day, the anonymous Seventeenth century scribe of Bishop Percy’s 
Folio MS corrupted Terouenne to Turwin, Boulogne to Bullen, Montreuil to 
Muttrell, and Guienne to Gynye in his version of Fflodden Ffeild.® And, indeed, 


® John W. Hales and Frederick J. Furnivall, Bishop Percy’s Folio Manuscript. (London: 
N. Triibner & Co., 1867.) 1:313-340. 
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foreign place-names seem particular susceptible to this type of error, sometimes 
being so changed that they nearly defy recognition. A Breton text of a ballad 
which if it is not the original of is at least analogous to Johnie Scot (99), for 
example, calls its hero Les Aubrays!© and in Child variant B Johnie Scot is 
asked whether he is the “king of Aulsberry.” There can be little doubt that 
Aulsberry is a corruption of Les Aubrays nor that the names Salgeree and Salvary 
which are substituted for it in two Maine variants™ are corruptions in turn of 
Aulsberry. One might even predicate here a lost variant employing the name 
Salisbury which would act as a missing link. In like manner, Child variant B 
of Sir Lionel (18) has corrupted the name Artois from the romance Sir Eglamour 
of Artois,1* which may have been the original of the ballad, to the wood o Tore, 
and in this case the corruption was probably aided by analogy with Tore, Moray- 
shire, a place not over fifteen miles distant from Buckie, Bannfshire, the source 
of this particular variant. 

Not only the exotic is corrupted in this manner. The name Aughrim (County 
Roscommon, Ireland) as it appears in Child variant H of The Lass of Roch Royal 
(76) is phonetically spelled Ocram in Child variant L*!*; the name Anstruther 
(Fifeshire) as it appears in Rose the Red and White Lily (103 B) is spelled 
Anster as it is locally pronounced.!* In a similar manner, Edinburgh has pro- 
duced Eddenburrough in Johnie Armstrong (169), Edinbro in The Earl of Errol 
(231), Embro in The Laird of Wariston (194), and many other forms in many 
other ballads; London has produced Londeen in The Gay Goshawk (96), Lunan 
and Lunnon in The Earl of Aboyne (235), and Lonnon in Lord Lovel (75). 

Little distortion results, of course, when the words corrupted by phonetic 
spelling are as well known as Edinburgh and London. More frequently, how- 
ever, place names which are corrupted in this manner are less well known. The 
obscure name Ochiltree Walls, Ayrshire, appears in Child variant D of The 
Broom of Cowdenknows (217) as Ochiltree Wawis, the last element of which 
represents the usual north-of-England and Scotch phonetic spelling of the word 
walls, and this in turn is corrupted to the phonetically similar but non-existent 
Youghal Tree Wells in a modern Aberdeenshire variant of the ballad.15 Even 


1° Francis James Child, op. cit., 11:378-379. 

Phillips Barry, Fannie Hardy Eckstorm, and Mary Winslow Smyth, British Ballads 
from Maine. (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1929.) pp. 216, 219. 

12 John W. Hales and Frederick J. Furnivall, op. cit., 11:338-389. 

18 Francis James Child, op. cit., I1I1:510-511. In support of my contention that such 
corruptions are primarily scribal, note that variant H comes from a sophisticated Irish 
woman living in the United States while variant L* derives from a penny broadside originat- 
ing in England. 

14 James Brown Johnston, Place-Names of Scotland, 3rd ed. (London: J. Murray, 1934.) 

18 Gavin Greig, Last Leaves of Traditional Ballads and Ballad Airs, ed. by Alexander 
Keith. (Aberdeen: The Buchan Club, 1925.) p. 269. 
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London, however, undergoes a curious transformation with a peculiar effect in 
at least one ballad, Young Allan (245). In this instance a perfectly normal 
combination of ship- and place-names has been corrupted to a meaningless 
ship-name. In the second stanza of variant A, “A’ the skippers of bonny 
Lothain” give praise to various of their possessions, and Young Allan “. . . he 
reesd his comely cog”: 


‘I hae as good a ship this day 
As ever sailed our seas, 
Except it be the Burges Black, 
But an the small Cordvine, 
The Comely Cog of Dornisdale; 
We’s lay that three bye in time.’ 


Child, 245 A 


The ship with which we are here concerned is the Burges Black of line three in 
the stanza above. That name (with the addition of an -s) is retained in variant 
C, but in variant C another ship’s name, The Black Snake of Leve London, is 
added, and this name in turn replaces The Burges Black in variant B and be- 
comes the Black Shater o Leve London in variant E. Precisely why such a name 
as the Black Snake of Leve London should replace the easily understood Burges 
Black of variant A is difficult to say, for in itself it already exhibits the begin- 
nings of a change which in later versions renders it nearly unrecognizable. The 
Leve London, of course, presents little problem: it is simply the Middle English 
léf, leef in its weak adjectival form /eve, “dear, pleasant,” and the phrase Leve 
London is a ballad commonplace which takes its place in literature along side 
the “windy Troy” of the /liad. The other elements of the name, though equally 
explicable, are, however, less obvious. The word Snake appears to be Old English 
snacc, Icelandic snekkja, ‘‘a fast ship,” cognate with Danish smak and thus with 
the Modern English word smack of similar meaning. Even in the north, how- 
ever, the word Snacc was archaic if not obsolete by the beginning of the Seven- 
teenth century, and it is scarcely to be wondered at that the scribes who first 
took down the ballads found in Buchan’s MSS, in Buchan’s Ballads of the North 
of Scotland, and in the Kinloch MSS (in which variants B, C, and E appear 
respectively) should have trouble with the word. John Hill Burton, who in- 
scribed variant E of Young Allan in the Kinloch MSS, apparently had no idea 
at all of what the word was, and his confusion shows in the manuscript itself, 
for Professor Child points out that “The writer of E had begun the word with 
something different from sk, but with what I cannot make out.”!® In view of 


Francis James Child, op. cit., IV:383. 
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the fact, however, that the central vowel in the Old English word snacc would 
normally become [e], it is not particularly remarkable that the confused scribes 
should transcribe it as the phonetically analogous word snake. Even allowing 
for the peculiarities of ship-names, however, snakes to the ballad singers and 
scribes were not ships, and to the unlearned the words Leve London had little 
or no meaning. As a consequence, the names are phonetically but meaninglessly 
set down as the “snakes o Leveland den” and “snakes o Levelanden,” in variant 
Bb of the ballad and “black snakes o Levelanden” in Cb. One might also point 
out as a partial psychological justification for such corruption that without too 
great an extension of fact snakes could be said to live in dens! 

In the foregoing pages we have paid particular attention to those corrup. 
tions which, although they could conceivably have been typographical in ori- 
gin, were probably scribal; corruptions, that is, which resulted either from the 
attempts of a collector to put down on paper things which he did not fully 
understand or from the perpetuation of errors caused by the ignorance of his 
informants. In the following pages we shall examine a few examples of errors 
which must be typographical; corruptions which arose from arbitrary rules of 
typography, from a printer’s error, or from the misinterpretation of the printed 
or written page. 

The arbitrary nature of capitalization and word division leads to the most 
frequent type of typographical error. By these means proper nouns are created 
from common nouns and common from proper; nonsense phrases are created 
from misunderstood words or one word from a misunderstood phrase. Such 
changes result at best in a severe derangement of meaning and at worst in 
complete incorence. Three variants —B, C, D—of The Clerk’s Two Sons 
O Owsenford (72) localize the scene of the sons’ amours in Bloomsbury, Bills- 
bury, and Berwick respectively, but a fourth simply says: 


They hadna been in fair Parish 
A twelvemonth an a day, 

Till the clerk’s twa sons o Owsenford 
Wi the mayor’s twa daughters lay. 


Child, 72 A 


Here, although Professor Child suggests Paris as the source of Parish in the 
first line of the stanza quoted above,!7 it seems more likely — particularly in 
view of the English localization of the other variants — that we have simply 
the name Parish created from the common noun parish. 

One of the most clear cut examples of this type of typographical error — the 


11 Tbid., 11:173. 
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corruption of the line “They bigget a bower on yon burn-brae” in Bessie Bell 
and Mary Gray (201) to “They built their home on Yonburn Bay” in a West 
Virginia variant and to “They built ’em a house on Yonders bay” in a Virginia 
variant — has already been pointed out in an earlier article as an indication of 
one type of place-name creation in the ballads.18 But these examples do not 
stand alone in balladry. Even in Scotland the word yonder appears to be iil 
understood in late tradition, and Buchan prints what was obviously “Thomas 
o yonder dale” as “Thomas o Yonderdale’’!® in the ballad so entitled in Child 
(253). 

Just a little less arbitrary than capitalization is word division, and this 
orthographical problem also has had its effect upon folk literature. If The 
Outlaw Murray (305) be examined, the development of a Selkirkshire place- 
name into a near meaningless phrase can be traced and shown to be the result 
of typographical error. Located about five miles northwest of Selkirk and 
central to the area once haunted, at least according to legend, by James Murray, 
Laird of Traiquair, lies the village of Penmanscore.2® This name is variously 
divided in variants of the ballad, being Penman’s core in Child variant Aa and 
Penman Score in Child variant Ad. Other variants of The Outlaw Murray, 
however, show yet another kind of typographical error: the substitution of 
one letter for another similar in form. Thus it is that Scott creates the name 
Permanscore by substituting r for m in the variant which he prints in The 
Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border.21 There can be little doubt that the meaning- 
less but phonetically acceptable “poor man’s score” and “poor man’s house” 
found in Glenriddell’s MSS22 are developments of Scott’s spelling. In a similar 
manner, conscouthart Green, a place in the Bewcastledale of Cumberland, has 
been corrupted to Corscowthart Green by the same typographical substitution 
of r for m in Hobie Noble (189), the first form appearing in Child variant A, 
the second in Child variant Ab. 

It is not always, of course, that corruptions of any type — oral, scribal, or 
typographical — have significance in folk literature. The typographical sub- 
stitution of r for m in the name Penmanscore may be necessary as the first step 
in creating such a phrase as “poor man’s house” in The Outlaw Murray, but it 
does not necessarily follow that one corruption leads to another and that sense 


1®W. Edson Richmond, op. cit., p. 267. 
1° Peter Buchan, Ancient Ballads and Songs of the North of Scotland. 2 vols. (Edin- 
burgh: 1828.) 1:221. 
*°°The name derives from W Pen-men, ‘head of the stone,’ and English score, ME scor, 
ON skor, ‘notch, tally.’ The reference is to a nick or hollow on top of a ridge of hills. 
*1Sir Walter Scott, Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border. 3 vols. (Edinburgh: James 
Ballantyne & Co., 1812.) 1:95. 
*2 Printed in Francis James Child, op. cit., V:194-197, variant B. 
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always shifts to nonsense to new sense.2* When the corrupted word or phrase 
is a relatively unimportant one it may suffer only one shift in form and have 
no further effect upon subsequent transmission. Perhaps the best example of 
this kind of change is found in the only extant version of The Earl of West- 
moreland (177). Originally printed in Bishop Percy’s Folio MS,2* the ballad 
lists as one of the Earl of Westmoreland’s lieutenants in the rebellion of 1569- 
70 one Iohn of Carnakie, and this name Professor Child amends, no doubt cor- 
rectly, to “Iohn of Carnabie” on the basis that John Carnaby of Langley was 
in a list of persons indicted for rebellion, noting also that no reason appears 
why he should be distinguished either in history or in the ballad.25 It is ap- 
parent here either (1) that Professors Hale and Furnivall misread a & for a } 
in the Folio MS or (2) that the copyist of the manuscript made the error of 
misreading & for 6.26 That the latter hypothesis (or yet a third, that the scribe 
of Bishop Percy’s manuscript perpetuated the error of an earlier manuscript or 
broadside) be true appears more probable in the light of the reputation which 
Professors Hale and Furnivall bear for careful scholarship and in view of the 
corrupt nature of the ballad The Earl of Westmoreland as a whole.?7 

In at least one other instance the similarity of the letters & and 5 seems to 
have given chroniclers and broadside printers a deal of trouble and to have had 
some little effect upon a legend if not upon the individual ballads which form 
a basis for the legend. In this instance one finds both the substitution of the 
letter B for K and an example of typographical metathesis. 

With the exception of Robin Hood and the Valiant Knight (153), all of the 
ballads of the cycle which deal with Robin Hood’s death place it at Kirklees, 
Yorkshirt, an identifiable place and the site of an ancient Cistercian nunnery. 
The superscription to the epitaph which is appended to Robin Hood and the 
Valiant Knight, however, reads as follows: 


*3 For an excellent analysis of the creation of new sense by oral transmission of one 
ballad, see Edwin Shepeard Miller, “Nonsense and New Sense in ‘Lord Thomas’,” SFQ, I, 
No. 4 (December 1937), 25-37. 

24 John W. Hales and Frederick J. Furnivall, op. cit., 1:292-312. 

25 Francis James Child, op. cit., III:418. 

26Tn further support of this hypothesis it might be pointed out that the town of 
Carnabie is an identifiable place in the East Riding of Yorkshire, an area central to the 
revolt in the north. 

27 For further examples of corruptions in this ballad and emendations which have con- 
tributed to confusion, see W. Edson Richmond, op. cit., pp. 263-264 and notes 1-2 on those 
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Robin Hood’s Epitaph 
Set on his tomb 
By the Prioress of Birkslay Monastery, in 
Yorkshire.?8 


When discussing this epitaph, Professor Child points out that: 


Grafton, in his Chronicle, 1569, citing “an olde and auncient pamphlet,” 
says: For the sayd Robert Hood, beyng afterwardes troubled with sick- 
nesse, came to a certain nonry in Yorkshire, called Birklies, where, desir- 
ying to be let blood, he was betrayed and bled to death: edition of 1809, 
p. 221. So the Harleian MS, No. 1233, article 199, of the middle of the 
seventeenth century, and not worth citing, but cited by Ritson. Accord- 
ing to Stanihurst, in Holinshed’s Ireland (p. 28 of ed. of 1808), after 
Robin Hood had been betrayed at a nunnery in Scotland called Bricklies, 
Little John was fain to flee the realm. . . .29 


It is obvious, particularly in light of the fact that Kirklees is a known place 
on the banks of the River Calder in the West Riding of Yorkshire and near 
the heart of the Robin Hood country, that the Birklies of Grafton’s Chronicle, 
the Birkslay of Robin Hood and the Valiant Knight, and the Bricklies of Hol- 
inshed’s Jreland represent two evolutionary steps: (1) the substitution of B 
for K initially and (2) the metathesis of i and r. After this last step was oc- 
complished it was then possible for the ballad to be relocalized in the south of 
Scotland as Holinshed has it despite the conservative force of tradition which 
normally holds Robin Hood to the Barnesdale-Sherwood area. 

In the foregoing pages a few widely-scattered examples of the effect of 
scribal and typographical error upon oral tradition have been examined. These 
examples, moreover, have been selected from a relatively restricted and con- 
servative body of folk-literature: the English and Scottish popular ballads and 
a few of their American variants. The selection of material has been made, in 
other words, from a type of folk-literature bound by such conservative forces 
as meter, tune, and, in some cases, rhyme. From this study certain definite 
conclusions may be drawn: (1) despite theories propounded to the contrary, 
manuscripts and the printed page occupy a definite place in the communication 
of folk-literature among English speaking peoples; and (2) peculiarities of 
writing and printing may be introduced into what has hitherto frequently been 


*8In at least one instance this epitaph in this exact form except for the arrangement of 
the printed lines is appended to Robin Hood’s Death and Burial rather than to Robin Hood 
and the Valiant Knight. See Thomas Evans, Old Ballads. (London: printed for R. H. 
Evans, 1810.) II:266. 

*° Francis James Child, op. cit., I11:103. Italics mine. 
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accepted as purely oral. Further, a hypothesis may be predicated that this kind 
of error may be expected more and more frequently as the incidence of literacy 
increases among those people still concerned with our folk-literature. Such con- 
clusions are helpful because they may be of aid in indicating the effect of liter- 
acy upon the folk and because they may help to indicate the relationship of a 
given piece of folk-literature collected from oral tradition to its written and 
printed versions. 


Indiana University 


SHAKESPEARE’S WELLERISMS 
By Archer Taylor 


The only collection of Shakespeare’s Wellerisms is in a journal that Shake- 
spearean scholars never consult. It deserves reprinting as an encouragement to a 
new search for examples of this curious proverbial type. The passage is as 
follows: 

Das gesammte Material aus dem letzten sonst so spruchreichen 

Dichter [Shakespeare] umfasst nach Hertzberg nur die folgenden vier 

oder fiinf Falle: 


Harry [sic] IV. II. 1. 53. At hand, qgouth pick-purs. 

ib. II. 4. 124. Rivo, says the drunkard. (“Was rivo bedeutet, 
weiss kein Mensch.’’) 

Twelfth Night I. 5. 35. For what says Quinapalus: Better a 
witty fool than a foolish wit. 

Tam of Shr. I. 10. Ind. Go by, says Jeronimus (‘‘wo inz wis- 
chen die besseren edd. says auslassen, so dass Jer nimus als Voca- 
tiv zu fassen und auf den Redenden selbst zu beziehen ist.”) 

Com. of Errors IV. 3. 81. Fly pride, says the peacock, and 
vielleicht noch ebendaselbst die Charakterisk eines gaolers IV. 
3.32: One that thinks a man always going to bed and says: God 
give you good rest. 


University of California, Berkeley. 


2F. Latendorf in a review of Edmund Hofer, Wie das Volk spricht in Die deutschen 
Mundarten, VII (1877), 499. Héfer’s book is the standard German collection of Wellerisms. 
Latendorf’s reference to Hertzberg concerns a letter and not anything in print. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Standard Dictionary of Folklore, Mythology and Legend, Vol. Il: J-Z, edited 
by Maria Leach. Funk and Wagnalls, New York, 1950. pp. 553-1196. $7.50. 


The text of the Standard Dictionary of Folklore is now completed in running 
a course from “jabado” and “jabme-akka” to “zutup” and “zya,” boundary 
markers which suggest the far-reaching and often unfamiliar territory which this 
work traverses. Presumably forthcoming is a third volume with index and “com- 
plete bibliography,” both now much needed. In plan and execution this volume 
is similar to the first, with attendant merits and shortcomings such as were 
earlier reviewed in this journal (June 1950, XIV, 123-128). 

These folklore areas are surveyed: Japanese, Latvian, Lithuanian, Melanesi- 
an, Mexican and Central American Indian, Micronesian, North American Indian, 
Pennsylvania Dutch, Polynesian, Romany, Semitic, Slavic, South American, and 
Spanish. Among special subjects, mnemonic devices, primitive and folk art, 
proverbs, riddles, song, and oral tradition get featured treatment, but there 
are also longish articles on such diverse matters as jazz, Jesus, love songs, lullaby, 
man (creation stories), masks, moon, morisca, mourning songs, religious folk 
music, ritual drama, sacrifice, shamanism, skip-rope rhymes, spirituals, symbol- 
ism, tongue twisters, trickster, work songs, and various musical instruments. 

Out of so much material, I can here only point to a little. R. S. Boggs’ 
succinct article on “materials, science, and art of folklore” (reprinted from 
Folklore Americas) is a profitable supplement to the definitions of folklore and 
Krappe’s article on “folklore and mythology” in Volume I, especially as to the 
cultural affinities of folklore and the conditions of its propagation. Boggs’ sys- 
tem of classification of folklore is also reprinted here. Theodor Gaster’s survey 
of Semitic material, leaning heavily on comparative folklore and reviewing im- 
portant new texts such as the Canaanite Ras Shamra, fruitfully pursues the 
titualistic approach employed in his recently published Thespis. R. D. Jameson’s 
articles on virginity, marriage, phallism, and obscenity lay a number of healthy 
strictures on assumptions derived from comparative methods when “facts” are 
excised from the varying cultural attitudes in which they are naturally rooted; 
at the same time these articles especially disclose the tendency of the compara- 
tive method to engender skepticism regarding western attitudes and mores as 
moral absolutes by juxtaposing them to those of many divergent cultures and 
dissolving them in a naturalistic relativism. Under “song” George Herzog has 
surveyed with great suggestiveness the main outlines of what we know and 
don’t know about origins, milieu, transmission, functions, styles, and formal 
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structure of texts and their correlation with various melodic and rhythmic con. 
siderations. Especially stimulating are his remarks on the functional and esthetic 
purposes of folksong, his delineation of the numerous discrete elements in the 
complex of composition, transmission, and recreation, and particularly the 
functional character of formal, structural features. Charles Seeger’s article on 
“oral tradition in music” provides more suggestions on the dynamics of tradi- 
tion. Both of these men emphasize the role of the non-oral, the written or 
“literate,” in what may be predominantly oral tradition. Mamie Harmon’s long 
survey of “primitive and folk art” covers a great deal of ground thoughtfully 
and informatively —I cannot say how expertly —and makes numerous dis- 
criminations regarding the functions and character of the material which are 
of interest to other branches of folklore. 

American folklore, as presented in this volume by shorter entries like “liars 
and lying tales,” “Little Moron,” “Lizzie labels,” “Mickey Mouse,” “pioneer,” 
“sheepmen stories,” “Slappy Hooper,” “slow train humor,” and “subway lore,” 
seems to me to be popularized to the point where it has declined into the latter 
stages of anecdotage and is given the appearance of having been in such a con- 
dition ever since its half-hoss, half-alligator stage, when it saucily slipped the 
old-country traces. One is tempted to remark that if it has done no better than 
this, America might well be returned to the Indians, who had more impressive 
folkloristic preoccupations than yarns, lies, jokes, celluloid fables, and slick or 
pulp legendry. Here, as in the first volume, the North and South American 
Indian materials are extensively treated. Indeed the comparative value of the 
whole dictionary would be greatly enhanced if more subjects were as carefully 
annotated for other cultures as they are for these; a few entries, for example, 
that are explicitly dealt with by Indian material alone are “revenge,” “ritual 
numbers,” “romantic love,” “stars,” and “story formulas.” Perhaps, however, 
the index will elicit more comprehensiveness in treatment of these and other 
topics. 

Branford P. Millar 
Michigan State College 


Tunica Texts by Mary R. Hass University of California Publications in Linguis- 
tics, Berkeley and Los Angeles, 1950, VI, 174. $2.25. 


This cleanly photo-offprinted monograph, a good specimen of the nice work 
which we associate with the University of California Press, supplements Dr. 
John R. Swanton’s substantial collection of myths and tales of the Southeastern 
Indians (Bulletin 88, Bureau of American Ethnology, Washington, 1929), by 
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making available a generous selection from the folklore of the Tunica tribe, the 
remnants of which now live near Marksville, in Avoyelles Parish, Louisiana. The 
editor, Dr. Mary R. Haas, who established herself as an authority on this group 
in her linguistic study of their language, ““Tunica,” published in vol. IV of the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages (N. Y., 1940), has done a meticulous 
job of transcribing in phonetic symbols (faced by an English paraphrase) the 
tales related in 1933 and 1938 by her informant, one Sisostrie Youchigrant (b. 
1870), the only member of the tribe who could speak the Tunica with any 
degree of fluency. 

The collection includes (1) the basic Myths: solar, thunder, emergence, and 
origin of corn and bean; (2) Tales: such as those about the fighting eagles, the 
three owls, and the submarine people; (3) Animal Stories: such as how the 
whooping crane got his bald head, how the turtle beat the deer in the terrapin 
race, and several concerning Rabbit the trickster, popular also among the 
Natchez, and learned from the Creek or Cherokee; (4) Historical and Pseudo- 
historical Narratives: such as the migration of the Tunica, and how the Biloxi 
tribe and the Tunica became friends; (5) Miscellaneous Ethnological Data, 
such as how to shoot ghosts and how to cure fever; and finally, (6), various 
fragments, such as attitudes toward death and the story of Le Juif Errant, which 
is of European origin, of course. Dr. Haas remarks, in her concise introduction, 
how surprised she was that there were not more of such tales in Tunica folklore 
in view of the “long association of the tribe with the Louisiana French and 
Negroes, both of whom are noted storytellers.” 

This is a splendid monograph which would grace any library. I imagine that 
Dr. Haas would be pleased if I were to add that it maintains the standards and 
tradition of Sapir and Boas, two of the most gifted scholars of this century, 
whose linguistic talent provided them with an indispensable key to the culture 
of the American Indian and hence to a grasp of anthropology largely denied to an 
amateur like the present reviewer. 

R. H. Bowers 
University of Florida 


Folksongs of Florida, by Alton C. Morris. University of Florida Press, Gaines- 
ville, 1950. xvi, 464. $7.50. 


Folksongs of Alabama, by Byron Arnold. University of Alabama Press, Univer- 
sity, Alabama, 1950. ix, 193. $4.50. 


Both of these books are valuable contributions to the growing shelf of state 
folksong collections. These volumes show convincingly that within each state 
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can be found most of the representative types of our folksong heritage. What 
Dr. Morris states so eloquently in his brilliant introductory essay concerning the 
Floridians is, I believe, true of every state in the Union. That statement js 
worth repeating. In it he clearly points out the matrix out of which a people's 
song is made. It is also a guiding light to all folksong students and collectors, 
“Wherever Floridians have conquered the wilderness, reclaimed swamplands, 
fought wars, withstood the ravages of storms, herded cattle, cut timber, or en- 
gaged in the most menial household duties, they have done so to the accompani- 
ment of songs — songs inherited from their forebears and songs they have com- 
posed and winnowed from their own rich experiences.” 

The two books represent two different aspects and attitudes toward’ folk- 
song study and collecting. Folksongs of Florida is the work of a mature scholar, 
one well versed in comparative literature and criticism, and fully aware of scien- 
tific song classification. Folhsongs of Alabama is the product of an intelligent 
musician and folksong amateur. Dr. Morris brings folksong research to a higher 
level of scientific achievement by recognizing and showing that the lyrical ex- 
pression of a people is a reflection of social life. These songs, he declares, are 
“excellent footnotes to Florida history.” This is clearly shown in the songs con- 
tained in the collection, in their classification and in their highly informative and 
fully documented footnotes. The author divides the contents into two main 
sections. Section one — Songs of the New World, Songs of War and Other 
Historical Events (songs from the days of ’76 to the Spanish-American War); 
Songs of the West (Our old friends of the West and Plains are met here, among 
them “The Old Chisholm Trail,” “The Texas Rangers,” and “Whopee Ti Yi 
Yo.”); Songs of the Sea (favorite sea chanteys as well as the indigenous, rol- 
licking rowboat song, “Jump, /sabel, Slide Water,” from the Esperanza Plan- 
tation of Fernandina); Songs of Outlawry and Prison Experience (a gallery of 
prominent American characters met in other regions of the land, as well as a few 
local boys ‘who made good.’); Songs of Disaster and Tragic Mischance (The 
frequent disastrous storms and hurricanes, with their great loss of life and prop- 
erty, are reflected in such poignant songs as “West Palm Beach Storm,” and 
“The Lost Boys of East Bay.”’) ; Songs of Love and Domestic Relations, (Here we 
meet some old acquaintances as “Frankie and Johnny,” as well as interesting 
and charming Floridian lovelorns.) ; Songs of Religious and Moral Import (main- 
ly of hymn origin), including that rarity, “The Last Words of Copernicus,” some 
white spirituals, and only one Negro spiritual, ‘““Gwine Tell-a My Lord, Daniel,” 
in fact, the only one in the whole book. I find the place of the Negro in Florida 
not sufficiently treated. Too few of their songs are included in this collection.) 
Work and Occupational Songs (Among some well known tunes is the little 
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masterpiece, “These Corns of Mine,” in which the repetitive downward phrase 
captures all the agony and despair of the worker. What about songs of the 
Greek sponge fishers?) Nursery Songs, Play Party Songs and Fiddle Tunes, 
(many favorites, as well as delightful Florida versions). Section two—Songs of 
the Old World: English and Scottish Songs, Bahaman Songs, Irish and Anglo- 
Irish Songs. All this adds up to a superb folksong collection. It can be ranked 
with the best in the country. 

The content of Folksongs of Alabama is not as diversified. However, its main 
shortcoming is the organization and classification adopted by Mr. Byron. He 
tells us that he was so much interested in the singers themselves as personali- 
ties and in the wide range of material in their singing that he grouped the songs 
under each informant, preceded by a short biographical note. While this infor- 
mation might be quite interesting and valuable, it is, I believe, of secondary 
importance to a systematic arrangement of the songs according to the various 
categories recognized by most scholars. Furthermore, Mr. Arnold’s index is 
inadequate. Why select only three types— English ballads, Negro folksongs 
and Play party songs, when a great number of songs contained in the volume 
lie outside these categories? Mr. Arnold has a special section in the book 
called “Spirituals.” This is very confusing, not for the songs contained there, 
but for the exclusion of the many spirituals that had appeared in the preceding 
sections. The author’s explanation is certainly something new for folksong stu- 
dents, namely, — that these spirituals were obtained from Negro informants 
rather than white. Very simple, indeed, but hardly scientific. Furthermore, the 
author’s claim that “the spirituals and songs collected from Negroes in Alabama 
scarcely ever coincide exactly with printed versions either in text or music, [and 
that] there is always the personal element injected which makes it the singer’s 
own version, or a version that has developed in his community’’— is an adequate 
description of the nature and dynamics of all folk songs, and not solely of Negro 
songs. However, these critical observations should not detract from the many 
splendid songs contained in this collection. “Settin’ Down,” p. 39, with its 
shattering outcry “I’m gwine tell my Lawd,” is as overpowering a song as I 
ever heard. For me, that one song is worth the time and energy the editor has 
spent gathering the material for the book. Nor can “Rosalee,” p. 32, with its 
lively, persistent Scottish dance rhythm, be easily forgotten. 

Both volumes have a number of songs in common. Some of the tunes and 
texts are of striking similarity (“Little Mohea’’), while others are widely differ- 
ent (“Charles Guiteau”). “All My Sins Been Taken Away,” p. 103 in Mr. 
Arnold’s collection, has many more verses, and is rhythmically much more inter- 
esting than the one in Folksongs of Florida. In discussing the “Indian Hymn,” 
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p. 169, Dr. Morris declares that singing “on a lively monotone [is] characteris. 
tically Indian.” I question the validity of this statement. In working on my 
Bibliography of North American Folklore and Folksong (New York, Greenberg, 
1951,) I examined hundreds of Indian songs from a great many tribes. I found 
that Indian songs have generally much more frequent intervallic change, mellodic 
motion, and rhythmic vitality. The “Indian Song,” p. 29 in the Folksongs of 
Alabama, has all the flavor, nuance and character of a true Indian melody. 

In conclusion, I wish to make a plea for one aspect of folksong notation that 
has, as far as I know, been completely neglected. I should like to suggest that 
all those who take down melodies directly from singers or transcribe them from 
records, would also indicate the tempo (rate of speed). It is quite obvious that 
not all singers sing the same song in one rigid tempo. Each one makes some 
variation, however slight. It would be very instructive to know these differ- 
ences. It might not be as vital an element as melodic or textual variation. But 
it is still of considerable importance to know all the aspects of a song, and tempo 
is a very important one. Furthermore, it would be of great help to our growing 
band of performers, amateur and professional, on the radio, stage and record- 
ings. It might help avoid some of the fanciful tempi and interpretations that so 
many of them perpetrate in the name of folksong singing. 

Charles Haywood 

Queens College 


The Index of American Design, by Erwin O. Christensen. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York, 1950 (National Gallery of Art, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.). xviii, 229. $15.00. 


This book is not what its title would seem to indicate: a classified reference 
work on American design. It is, rather, a sampling from a collection preserved 
under that name by the National Gallery of Art in Washington, D. C. Com- 
prising about 15,000 pictorially recorded items, some as photographs but the 
majority as painted renderings, the Index of American Design formed a part 
of the “made-work” program calculated in the middle nineteen-thirties to relieve 
the stress of the Great Depression. Among the many such undertakings which 
had formerly gone neglected for lack of moneyed backers, few proved more con- 
structive than it. 

As Holger Cahill, National Director of the Federal Art Project under which 
the Index of American Design came into being, points out in the Introduction 
which he wrote for the book, the way for the Index had already been paved by 
such special exhibitions and library reference collections as featured documenta- 
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ry pictures of the products of American craftsmanship. It remained for a group 
of individuals at the New York Public Library in 1935 to conceive of such a 
collection on a national scale, and before the end of that year to influence the 
newly organized Federal Art Project to inaugurate its formation. 

The immediate motivation was, of course, to provide employment for com- 
mercial artists who had been rendered idle by the crisis. But the ultimate ob- 
jective embraced values of a more enduring nature. It was to seek out, to 
record, and to classify any articles of daily use or adornment, from earliest 
colonial times down to the end of the nineteenth century, which might seem 
to bear some degree of aesthetic importance. 

Neither the immediate nor the ultimate aim was found to be easy of attain- 
ment. Not only was the employment offered supposed to maintain the skills of 
those involved; it was also supposed to avoid competing with private enterprise. 
Although renderings were to become federal property, state or local agencies had 
to pay of the total cost ten per cent at first and later as much as twenty-five 
per cent, if the Index was to go ahead in any given locality. Artists were hostile 
to work which they prejudged to be mere copying under standards that were 
expected to stifle creation. They had to be persuaded to give it a try, and then 
had usually to be trained in the special techniques demanded. Museums, deal- 
ers, and private collectors were skeptical of the superiority to photography 
claimed for hand-rendering as a means of accurate recording. By the time the 
Second World War brought the Index of American Design to an abrupt end, 
it had become the largest and most comprehensive collection of its kind in the 
world, invaluable as source material to artist and historian alike. But wide gaps 
remained in it, especially for the Southern States, and still lacking were the 
means whereby to put the collection at the disposal of all of those for whom it 
was created. 

The present publication helps to solve the last-mentioned difficulty. It is a 
handsome volume, its format befitting the collection which it introduces: a 
large quarto, bound in Bancroft buckram, its pages composed of hundred-pound 
super-coated stock ideal for color reproductions. The original renderings are 
faithfully reproduced. They are accompanied by an abundant text, and supple- 
mented by such features as a selected bibliography, a complete subject list for 
the Index itself as well as one for the book, and a list of illustrations which 
records both the names of the artists doing the renderings and the locations of the 
objects rendered. 

The author, since 1940 Curator of the Index of American Design, explains in 
the Preface to his book what considerations governed his choice of illustrations 
and his organization of text. For the former his criteria were the artistic merit 
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of the object itself, the quality of its rendering, and the adaptability of the 
rendering to its grouping with other renderings on the plate. But for the writing 
of the text the heterogeneity of the material seemed to make such difficulty as 
to require division into sections based on different categories: one geographic, 
one domestic, and the third historical. 

There can be no quarrel with the author’s selections from the Index. Every 
article of dress or furnishing, every implement, toy, or mechanical appliance, 
seems instinct with the life that brought it into being. Meticulously detailed, 
free of the confusion which cast shadow or environmental suggestion might en- 
tail, it is rendered with the fullest realization of its own unique identity. Only 
occasionally in the groupings of renderings does one note anything disturbing, 
such as, for example (in Figs. 149, 150, and 151, or Figs. 160 and 161, etc.), 
the juxtaposition of an object which the dimensions in the captions indicate to 
be colossal, reduced to miniature size, with another object of modest scale, en- 
larged to seem relatively gigantic. The fact, that many of the captions fail to 
give the dimensions of the objects illustrated, makes one wonder whether there 
are not further instances of violence done to relationships in scale. 

It is only when the reader turns to a study of the text itself, howeveg, that 
he finds himself confronted with certain disappointing limitations. As though 
the material were not utterly fascinating by itself, he comes upon titles of sec- 
tions and chapters with poetic affectations obviously straining to arouse his in- 
terest: “Our Wide Land,” “Bird and Tulip,” “Work and Faith,” “Saints and 
Saddles,” and so on. Such gilding of the lily he suspects of being meant to hide 
a weak text; and weak, unfortunately, he finds the ntext to be. 

Two or three pages of random general observations in each chapter are fol- 
lowed without warning by detailed but still haphazard analyses of the objects 
illustrated. The illustrations are given figure numbers, but no use of these 
numbers is made by the text. Often thus in doubt, the reader is left only to 
guess to which illustration a given passage refers, and even to what subject the 
passage alludes. On page 52, for example, a sudden shift from the topic of the 
helmets and the buckets of the fireman to the ember-carriers and the fire-light- 
ers of the housewife, with no mention of the person using the latter, leaves the 
reader wondering on what occasions a fireman needed to start fires rather than 
to extinguish them. Corresponding ambiguities sometimes occur in individual 
sentences, where tenses, numbers, and persons get mixed. 

Most confusing of all, however, is the way in which the division into sec- 
tions with disparate subjects leads to a jumbled intermixture of objects belong- 
ing to different times, different crafts, and different social environments. (The 
remarks which Holger Cahill makes in the Introduction about the progressive 
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improvements in the design of the American axe seem to promise much for the 
historical reference value of the text to follow. This promise is not fulfilled.) 
Under no single heading can a chronological thread of the development be 
traced through a given craft, nor even all of the work of that craft, be found. 
Under no single heading, moreover, can all of the design of a given period be 
studied. One is obliged so to jump about from one thing to another that the 
outlines of all save the individual objects become blurred. 

There is, for all its faults of organization, however, an immense amount of 
information packed away in the text of this book. It is rich in common humanity 
and the curiosities of social usage. 

W. S. Baldinger 
University of Oregon 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
To the Editor of Southern Folklore Quarterly: 


Replies to book reviews are apt to sound like recrimination, and for that 
reason this letter will be my first. Fortunately, other reviews of Pictorial Folk 
Art published in periodicals and papers throughout the country had not the 
mischievous character of Mr. Baldinger’s comments. I trust you will regard 
this message as one directed to your readers, who may wonder whether the 
review was not challenge enough for any author. 

First of all, my real and only name is, as the title page more than implies, 
Alice Ford. Perhaps Mr. Baldinger gave me that of Mrs. Murray-Ford in the 
belief that there again I was in error. This fiction was somehow begun by a 
local book review digest record company. As I have two other books scheduled, 
I should appreciate seeing this correction in your pages. 

Mr. Baldinger deplores my failure to spell out the meaning of “folk art,” 
while calling attention to the fact that the country’s “authorities” failed to do so 
in an ANTIQUES symposium published a few month after my book came out. 
And as for my proceeding to “embroider” my theme “like a lay painter,” I 
must agree with him, and, in that much, concede that he understands the method. 
This is no accident but a matter of direct intention. 

My alleged “absorption in exotic detail” may perhaps be blamed on the 
fact that such detail exists in a far greater quantity than space permits any 
author to include in any one book. It may be blamed, and most delightfully in 
my opinion and in that of many persons who have written me since my presen- 
tation, on the often exotic character of American history — folk history. At no 
point, however, did I fail to illustrate the art to go with it, as Mr. Baldinger 
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carelessly charges. “Spirit rewards” do indeed exist, and if my critic will come 
down this way I shall be happy to introduce him to them. 

If my “treatment of mural painting and lack of illustration for it” strikes 
Mr. Baldinger as slight, he should try the task of obtaining photographs, after 
surmounting the enormous one of locating the murals, which are remote and 
extremely scarce. I was aware that Nina Fletcher Little has been for some 
years preparing a definite study of this highly elusive subject, to be published 
eventually. To write what your reviewer admits, (like every other so far in one 
manner of speaking or another), that my book is “the most comprehensive yet 
published” is his own answer, I trust, to his criticism. There are points beyond 
which the writer of a general book cannot particularize, as he must realize. 

I am glad that Oskar Hagen’s definition of folk painting satisfies Mr. Bal- 
dinger, especially because of his own apparent inability to feel secure in the 
enjoyment of folk art without leading it on the tether of academicism. (Readers 
will please reflect on the absence of any such stern parallel attitude in the 
realm of folk music.) Time will doubtless change such bewilderment, while hav- 
ing no power to suppress or regulate folk arts development and caprices. This 
I have said in the spring issue of STUDIO MAGAZINE, in an article which is 
an answer to all and sundry who may wish to force folk art between the im- 
possible shaft of pat definition. 


New York City Alice Ford 
March 8, 1951 


Epitor’s Note: The review of Pictorial Folk Art: New England to Calfiornia 
(Studio Publications, New York, 1949), to which reference is made in the above 
letter, was published in Southern Folklore Quarterly, December, 1950. The editor 
is glad to afford the author of the book this opportunity to reply to Mr. Bal- 
dinger’s review. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND NEWS ITEMS 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC COUNCIL 


The International Folk Music Council, which is a constituent body of the 
International Music Council (Unesco), was formed in London in September 
1947 at a Conference at which representatives from twenty-eight countries par- 
ticipated. Its objects are:— 

(1) To assist in the preservation, dissemination and practice of the folk 

music of all countries. 

(2) To further the comparative study of folk music. 

(3) To promote understanding and friendship between nations through 

the common interests of folk music. 


JOURNAL, 

The Council publishes an annual Journal. Volume III, which is shortly due for publica- 
tion, will be of particular interest to readers in the United States for it will contain proceed- 
ings of the Third Conference of the International Folk Music Council, which was held at 
Indiana University last July. The Conference was attended by seventy members representing 
twelve countries. The principal themes of study were Imported and Indigeneous Elements in 
the Folk Music of the American Continents, Authenticity in Folk Music, and the Interde- 
pendence of Folk Music and Art Forms. Papers on these subjects were read by many leading 
American and foreign folklorists and will be published in the Journal together with reviews 
of publications and general notes on folk music. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 

Folk music specialists in each country are appointed by the Council to act as Corre- 
spondents. The United States Correspondents are: 

Professor Samuel P. Bayard (State College, Pennsylvania) 

Dr. Paul Brewster (Henderson State Teachers College, Arkansas) 

Professor Bertrand H. Bronson (University of California) 

Dr. Elizabeth Burchenal (Folk Arts Center, New York) 

Mrs. Sidney Robertson Cowell (New York) 

Dr. Duncan Emrich (Library of Congress, Washington, D. C.) 

Miss May Gadd (Country Dance Society of America, New York) 

Mr. Percy Grainger (New York) 

Dr. Herbert Halpert (Murray State College, Kentucky) 

Dr. George Herzog (Indiana University) 

Dr. George Pullen Jackson (Nashville, Tenn.) 

Mrs. Gertrude Prokosch Kurath (Ann Arbor, Mich.) 

Mr. Alan Lomax (New York) 

Dr. Albert Lord (Harvard University) 

Mr. John Powell (Richmond, Va.) 

Dr. Herman Reichenbach (Wilson College, Pa.) 

Professor Curt Sachs (New York) 
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Mr. Charles Seeger (Washington, D. C.) 

Dr. Carlton Sprague Smith (New York Public Library) 
Dr. Stith Thompson (Indiana University) 

Professor Evelyn Wells (Wellesley College) 


1951 CONFERENCE AND FESTIVAL 

Following the Conference held at Indiana University last year, the Council’s Conference 
will this year be held in Zagreb, Yugoslavia, from September 8th to 14th, at the invitation 
of the “Unions of Societies for Culture and Education of Yugoslavia.” 

A Festival of Yugoslav Folk Music is being arranged in conjunction with the Conference, 
There will be performances, daily, of dance, of dances, songs and instrumental music from 
all regions of Yugoslavia, and a unique opportunity will thus be afforded of becoming 
acquainted with the beautiful and varied manifestations of a living folklore. 


MEMBERSHIP 
Membership of the Council is open to all who are in sympathy with its objects. Further 

particulars and information concerning the forthcoming Conference and Festival can be 
obtained from:— 

Miss Maud Karpeles, 

Honorary Secretary, 

The International Folk Music Council, 

12 Clorane Gardens, 

London, N.W.3., England. 


The Ohio Folklore Society held its second annual spring meeting at the 
Ohio State Museum, Columbus, Ohio, on April 7, 1951. The meeting, which 
was called in conjunction with the Ohio College Association, was attended by 
about 100 people, including MacEdward Leach and Mary O. Eddy. The fol- 
lowing papers were read: “Folklore and the Literature to Come,” Paul Bennett, 
Denison University; “Some Munchhausen Snake Tales,” Horace P. Beck, Tem- 
ple University; and “Traditional Folk Songs of Ohio,’ Harry L. Ridenour, 
Baldwin-Wallace College. At the luncheon following, David Crook of Denison 
University sang a program of “Folk Songs Today.” 

The chief item of business was the election of new officers. Harry L. Riden- 
our was named president to succeed Francis L. Utley; John Ball was named vice- 
president; and T. P. Coffin was re-named secretary-treasurer and regional repre- 
sentative for Midwest Folklore. 





